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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N THE same day that the 
King of England sum- 
moned Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
to form a new government 
for Great Britain, the Ameri- 
can people overwhelmingly chose Calvin 
Coolidge President. These two events 
are not so unconnected as they may 
seem. The most important political con- 
sequence of the War, and to many ob- 
servers perhaps the most disconcerting, 
was the rise of radicalism. Its extremist 
manifestation was in the old Russian 
Empire, but the movement, in its several 
phases, gained headway in practically 
every country. In the more stable 
lands—France, Great Britain, and the 
United States—the so-called “wave of 
radicalism” did not attain its height until 
the last twelvemonth. In France. the 
Socialist and pacifist, almost “defeatist”’ 
government of Herriot supplanted the 
rigid, unyielding coalition of Poincaré, 
while in Great Britain that political 
spectre which had for years been feared, 
but hardly expected, a Labor or “ Social- 
ist” ministry, came into power under Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald. 
In the United States “radicalism” 
assumed no such definite form as this. 





Until the appearance of Senator La 
Follette as a Presidential candidate, it 
had not taken shape as a distinct national 
political party. It had made its presence 
known rather by factional cleavage within 
the long established organizations. In- 
surgent “blocs” were organized in Con- 
gress and candidates of farmer-labor 
groups were elected from certain states. 
The presence of large alien populations 
in the great cities, the increasing demands 
of labor, and the bitterness supposed to 
have been left by the War in the hearts of 
a considerable pro-German population— 
these elements of discord in the national 
life had led many to believe that the time 
had come to form a “third party” in this 
country, constructed somewhat on the 
lines of the Labor party in England. The 
triumph of Ramsay Macdonald, it was 
urged, would soon be duplicated in the 
United States. The movement of po- 
litical life in all countries was in the di- 
rection of radicalism; the old parties, both 
in England and in this country—so the 
argument ran—had outlived their useful- 
ness; the growing “class consciousness” 
of the masses must needs find more ade- 
quate expression than in the old parties, 
which had become mere strongholds of 
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“privilege”—in fact, a new political day 
was dawning in those two nations which, 
above all, have demonstrated the greatest 
capacity for wise political action and 
which have long been models of sane 
social and industrial progress. The “pro- 
letariat” had already captured Great 
Britain, and the time was approaching, it 
was urged, when it would capture the 
United States. 

In the exceedingly dull Presidential 
campaign which has just closed, the only 
question of much interest was the extent 
to which radicalism had gained a foothold 
among the American masses. Neither 
Mr. Coolidge nor Mr. Davis succeeded 
in greatly interesting the voters in the 
so-called “issues” of the hour. The only 
figure who really attracted much at- 
tention was Senator La Follette. There 
was no expectation, even by Senator La 
Follette and his followers, that he would 
win the Presidency, but there was a 
genuine fear—absurd as that now seems— 
that he would get enough votes to dead- 
lock the Electoral College and throw the 
election, for the first time in a hundred 
years, into Congress. Senator La Fol- 
lette’s own purpose, constantly pro- 
claimed, was that his fight was not a 
temporary one; he was laying the basis for 
a permanent “third party’’—a party that 
would align workingmen, farmers, indeed 
wage-toilers of all kinds, against their 
“oppressors.” To what extent has he 
succeeded? What political strength has 
he manifested, and in what sections and 
in what social classes does it lie? 


La Follette’s Failure as a Candidate 


F THE total vote of practically 
() 30,000,000, Senator La Follette 
captured in the neighborhood 

of 4,000,000. Making allowances for the 
enlarged poll, due to woman suffrage, this 
is not much more than half of President 
Roosevelt’s popular vote in 1912. Com- 
pared with the popular vote of 15,000,000 
obtained by Coolidge, and even the 8,000,- 
000 by Davis, Senator La Follette seems 
hardly to have realized his hope of laying 
the foundation of an effective third party. 


The most discouraging fact, from the 
standpoint of his supporters, was his 
failure to demonstrate strength in the 
regions where strength was most expected. 
In the early days of the campaign even 
Senator La Follette’s opponents practi- 
cally conceded him 39 electoral votes— 
the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana. 
Of these he carried only Wisconsin, the 
state which for many years has been little 
more than a La Follette pocket borough. 
It is true that in all these states La 
Follette led Davis, but his vote fell so far 
behind the vote of Coolidge that little 
importance attaches to this fact. In the 
other primarily agrarian states, such as 
lowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, the La 
Follette collapse was even more com- 
plete. These states are the main reliance 
of the farmers’ “bloc’’; several of them 
have broken away from traditional Re- 
publicanism in recent years, elected inde- 
pendent governors and Senators; and it 
was upon their spirit of revolt and unrest 
that Senator La Follette counted for the 
basis of his new party. Third party 
demonstrations in this region have been 
a feature of American politics for sixty 
years. Such outbreaks as the Granger 
movement in the ’seventies, and the 
Populist agitation in the ’nineties, were 
really much more formidable threats to 
the Republican party than recent de- 
partures in these states from the family 
fold. 

The important thing, however, is that 
these “farmer uprisings” have always 
been temporary; their cause has invari- 
ably been hard times, and adverse votes 
against the party in power have been 
merely the agricultural method of voicing 
their grievances and expressing a belief 
that Congress should do something to 
remedy them. The basic political stock 
of these regions is a rock-like Republican- 
ism; when times get better and prices for 
farm products go up, the embattled 
farmers invariably return to their tra- 
ditional allegiance. That is precisely 
what is happening now. ‘The partial 
failure of the Canadian wheat crop has 
completely changed the face of the world, 
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so far as the agricultural regions are con- 
cerned. Prices have gone up, and pros- 
perity once more waits at the door. The 
farmers, therefore, again remember that 
they are Republicans, and Senator La 
Follette’s chance of building a permanent 
political structure on their temporary 
troubles disappears. The narrow escape 
of Senator Brookhart and the defeat of 
Senator Magnus Johnson—both political 
leaders whose careers, like Mr. La Fol- 
lette’s, rest chiefly upon the farmers’ 
desire for higher prices—merely add em- 
phasis to the situation. 


The “German-American” Appeal 


THER elements of strength upon 
() which the new party depended 
were the labor unions, the pro- 
German citizens (who hoped in this way 
to redress the “wrongs”’ of the Versailles 
Treaty and to express their general dis- 
approval of the part played by the United 
States in the European War), and certain 
alien “ minorities” inhabiting the crowded 
sections of great cities. The endorse- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor has apparently availed the La 
Follette cause very little. Mr. Gompers 
has always opposed arraying workmen as 
a political party, and in the election re- 
turns he will undoubtedly see a justifi- 
cation of his policy. The fact that only 
10 per cent. of American workingmen are 
union members—a total of about 
3,000,000—shows that, should they vote 
as a unit, they could hardly play a de- 
cisive part in elections, and nothing is 
more certain about the recent campaign 
than that they did not vote as a unit, but 
remained steadfast, as individuals, to 
their old party allegiances. 

An inevitable lesson from the election 
is that the so-called “masses” have little 
interest in Mr. La Follette’s personality 
or his program. His proposal to abolish 
the Supreme Court, and with it our 
constitutional system, and substitute a 
new scheme of government in which all 
power is to reside in Congress, did not 
appeal to their sober sense. His plan for 
government ownership of railroads—with 
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is a fallacy, but because it was developed 
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its inevitable accompaniments of high 
rates, high wages, and a huge annual 
deficit to be met by increased taxation— 
likewise did not charm them. His prom- 
ise to do his utmost to destroy the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and to plunge Europe into 
chaos and probable war at the very 
moment when light was dawning on the 
European horizon, did not seem good 
international politics. In certain places, 
notably Missouri, Senator La Follette’s 
appeal to the assumed disloyalty of 
Americans of German origin had a 
contrary effect from the intended one. 
Enough Germans resented the implied 
suggestion that they place Germany 
above the United States to give Mr. 
Coolidge a good majority in this normally 
Democratic state. The industry of 
stimulating hyphenism for political pur- 
poses has suffered a severe blow. The 
resentment of German-Americans was 
evidently not confined to Missouri, for 
other states in which the German stock 
is a considerable element, such as lowa 
and Nebraska, failed to respond to this 
argument. 


‘Where Radicalism Is Really Found 


UT Senator La Follette made still 
B another appeal, far more danger- 

ous than the others; this was his 
attempt to enlist the support of recently 
arrived and recently enfranchised citizens, 
chiefly those from eastern and south- 
eastern Europe. The assimilation of these 
people has proved especially difficult—so 
difficult, indeed, that a new immigration 
law, intended chiefly to exclude them in 
the future, has become the settled 
national policy. One of the objections 
raised to these peoples is that, instead of 
accepting American institutions, and 
informing their citizenship with the 
principles of the Constitution, they seek 
to supplant our machinery of government 
and of life with ideas imported from their 
home land. Socialism, for example, has 
made no progress in the United States; its 
growth here has been feeble and exotic; 
this is not necessarily because socialism 
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as a cure for the ills of Europe, and has 
practically no application to American 
conditions. These different conditions ex- 
plain why American radicalism, trifling in 
its numbers, is limited chiefly to these 
foreign settlements. 

Naturally Senator La Follette sought 
to enroll these alien communities under 
his banner, and here, indeed, is found his 
one successful plea. On the east side and 
Bronx districts of New York, inhabited 
mainly by peoples from the east of Europe, 
the Senator disclosed a real popular fol- 
lowing. He developed great strength in 
Cleveland, which contains a great and 
miscellaneous population from the south 
and center of Europe. These voters are 
almost the only ones who form the nucleus 
of a permanent third party, but such a 
nucleus is a very small one, and, so long as 
it is kept small, it is not particularly 
dangerous. 

The outcome of the election shows that 
the United States, like England, is sound, 
sober, even conservative. That the two 
elections should take place in the two 
nations at the same time, with essentially 
the same result in each, is a suggestive 
revelation of the fact that the political 
ideals and the political temperaments 
of the two nations are the same. It 
means that together Great Britain and 
the United States will offer a solid front to 
the disintegrating forces now operating in 
the world. From this standpoint, the 
election holds nothing but hope for the 
optimist. This country is not the abode 
of radicalism and the time is not in sight 
when it will become so. 

But any attempt, in either Great 
Britain or the United States, to interpret 
the result as a vindication and license to 
“standpattism” would be a grievous 
error. The success is not a “Tory” suc- 
cess in either country, least of all in our 
own. Political history discloses that an 
overwhelming victory may be disastrous 
to the victors. It has a tendency to 
lessen the sense of responsibility. That 
is a danger especially facing the Republi- 
cans at the present time, for the sober fact 
is that at present there is really only one 
party in this country. Seldom has a 
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political organization suffered two such 
crushing defeats as have fallen upon the 
Democratic party in 1920 and 1924. The 
triumph of Mr. Harding four years ago 
was interpreted as a rebuke to the party 
which had held office during the eight 
preceding years. Yet, despite the scan- 
dals that have so damaged Republican 
prestige, despite the riffs that have taken 
place in its own ranks, the fact remains 
that the poll of 1924 shows the party 
practically as strong as in 1920. Yet 
this fact does not mean that the victorious 
Republicans shall use their power care- 
lessly and selfishly. The triumph should 
not be interpreted as an invitation for 
more Teapot Domes and Veteran Bureau 
performances. It is not a success for 
spoils politics. The conscience of the 
American people is still “progressive,” 
in the sanest meaning of that word; it 
still demands honesty and efficiency in 
public officials, economy in administra- 
tion, the use of the national resources for 
the benefit of the masses, and the most 
enlightened policy in social legislation. 
It is the business of the Coolidge Adminis- 
tration to promote these ends. The best 
way of stimulating “radicalism” and of 
creating another La Follette who will be 
far more successful than the one whose 
political career has now reached an end, 
is to regard this great manifestation of 
public confidence as anything except an 
opportunity for public service. 

Among the satisfactions of the cam- 
paign just closed were the personal 
characters of the two leading contestants. 
Mr. Davis was a gallant and forceful 
antagonist, who fought a difficult battle 
with little assistance from his party 
associates; his great misfortune was that 
he inherited a party demoralized by a 
convention that was little better than an 
orgy of rancor. The auspices were thus 
unfavorable from the start. Whether 
Mr. Davis will ever lead his party again 
is extremely doubtful, but his fine intel- 
lect gave dignity to a campaign that sadly 
needed it and his character lifted the plane 
of American politics. To have triumphed 
over such a man is not the least of the 
honors that have come to Mr. Coolidge. 
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The Next Step in Washington 


R. CHESTER ROWELL’S ar- 
M ticle in this magazine emphasizes 

once more the most glaring de- 
fect in the American constitutional sys- 
tem—the lack of sympathetic codperation 
between the executive and legislative 
departments. Most Americans have been 
brought up to regard the separation of 
the so-called three functions of govern- 
ment—judicial, legislative, and executive 
—as the great keystone of the Ameri- 
can edifice. There is a growing apprecia- 
tion of the fact that this idea is merely a 
superstition, a fetish, and the attempt to 
carry it out is responsible for many of the 
absurdities and failures of government in 
this country. That the judiciary should 
be distinct and separate is obvious, but 
the closer the executive and the legisla- 
tive departments can be brought together 
the better and the more smoothly will the 
American system work. The extent to 
which the Constitution separates these 
functions is constantly overstressed. As 
a matter of fact the Constitution gives 
the President an important part in law- 
making. It makes it his duty to submit 
a legislative program at the beginning of 
each session—in other words, it makes 
his the initial voice in legislation. It 
gives him the one great power held by 
other national executives—the right to 
veto every act of Congress, a veto that 
cannot be overruled except by a two- 
thirds vote. What a misstatement to 
say, under these conditions, that in the 
United States the executive and the legis- 
lature maintain a distinct existence in 
water-tight compartments! 

Yet there is a pressing need to discover 
some method of bringing these two agen- 
cies closer together so that the differences 
and quarrels that have too frequently 
blocked important legislation shall be 
ended, or at least mollified. One way 
frequently suggested—it was proposed by 
Mr. Taft while President and is endorsed 
by Mr. Rowell—is to give members of the 
Cabinet the right to appear in Congress, 
answer questions, and defend their policies. 
This idea has Mr. Hughes’s approval. 
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Secretary Hughes Advocates the 
Cabinet in Congress 


HE Secretary of State explained the 
reasons for his advocacy in these 
words: 


There is, however, the possibility of im- 
provement without weakening our safe- 
guards, by improving the methods of contact 
between the executive and the Congress. It 
ought to be possible for Cabinet officers to take 
part in the debates in both houses on matters 
touching their departments and thus to be 
able to give exact information and to defend 
themselves against unjust attacks. A vast 
amount of time is now wasted in the Congress 
over the things that are not and never were. 
An ounce of fact is worth many pounds of 
talk. Under the present arrangements, a 
Cabinet officer often hears of misunderstand- 
ings and of an outpouring of mistaken notions, 
which a brief statement from him could have 
corrected, but the misapprehension has been 
voiced and has gone through the country, per- 
haps never to be overtaken. Mr. Justice 
Story in his “Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion” says on this point: 

“‘The heads of the departments are, in fact, 
thus precluded from proposing or vindicating 
their own measures in the face of the nation 
in the course of debate, and are compelled to 
submit them to other men, who are either im- 
perfectly acquainted with the measures or are 
indifferent to their success or failure. Thus 
that open and public responsibility for 
measures which properly belongs to the execu- 
tive in all governments, and especially in a 
republican government, as its greatest security 
and strength, is completely done away. The 
executive is compelled to resort to secret and 
unseen influences, to private interviews and 
private arrangements to accomplish his own 
appropriate purposes, instead of proposing 
and sustaining his own duties and measures 
by a bold and manly appeal to the nation in 
the face of its representatives.” 

We can preserve the advantages of stability 
and enhance the opportunities of executive 
leadership, not by overriding the cherished 
prerogatives of the Congress, or by attempting 
to gain an illicit advantage for that leadership, 
but by having a recognized contact through 
the regular admission of Cabinet officers to 
the floor of both houses of the Congress. This 
would not require any voting power on their 
part or any change in the Constitution, but 
simply a change in procedure which could 
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readily be effected by each house. I commend 
to your attention the report to the Senate on 
this subject which was made in 1881 by a 
committee of which Senator Pendleton was 
Chairman, and Senators W. B. Allison, D. W. 
Voorhees, James B. Blaine, and John J. 
Ingalls, with others, were members. They 
said: 

“The power of both houses of Congress, 
either separately or jointly, to admit persons 
not members to their floors, with the privilege 
of addressing them, cannot be questioned. 

The provision of the Constitution 
that ‘ no Person holding any Office under the 
United States shall be a Member of either 
House during his continuance in Office’ is in 
no wise violated. The head of a department, 
reporting in person and orally, or participating 
in debate, becomes no more a member of either 
House than does the chaplain, or the contest- 
ant or his counsel, or the Delegate. He has 
no official term; he is neither elected or ap- 
pointed to either house; he has no participa- 
tion in the power of impeachment, either in 
the institution or trial; he has no privilege 
from arrest; he has no power to vote. 

“We are dealing with no new question. In 
the earlier history of the government the 
communications were made by the President 
to Congress orally, and in the presence of both 
or either of the houses. Instances are not 
wanting—nay, they are numerous—where the 
President of the United States, accompanied 
by one or more of his Cabinet, attended the 
sessions of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives in their separate sessions and laid 
before them papers which had been required 
and information which had been asked for. 

“Your committee is not unmindful of the 
maxim that in a constitutional government 
the great powers are divided into legislature, 
executive, and judicial, and that they should 
be conferred upon distinct departments. 
These departments should be defined and 
maintained, and it is a sufficiently accurate 
expression to say that they should be indepen- 
dent of each other. But this independence in 
no just or practical sense means an entire 
separation, either in their organization or their 
functions—isolation, either in the scope or the 
exercise of their powers. Such independence 
or isolation would produce either conflict or 
paralysis, either inevitable collision or inac- 
tion, and either the one or the other would be 
in derogation of the efficiency of the govern- 
ment. . 

“It has ‘been objected that the effect of 
this introduction of the heads of departments 
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upon the floor would be largely to increase 
the influence of the executive on legislation. 
Your committee does not share this apprehen- 
sion. The information given to Congress 
would doubtless be more pertinent and exact; 
the recommendations would, perhaps, be 
presented with greater effect, but on the other 
hand, the members of Congress would also be 
put on the alert to see that the influence is in 
proportion only to the value of the infor- 
mation and the suggestions; and the public 
would be enabled to determine whether the 
influence is exerted by prevision or by ar- 
gument. . . 

“This sy stem will require the selection 
of the strongest men to be heads of depart- 
ments, and will require them to be well 
equipped with the knowledge of their offices. 
It will also require the strongest men to be 
leaders of Congress and participate in debate. 
It will bring these strong men in contact, 
perhaps into conflict, to advance the public 
weal, and thus stimulate their abilities and 
their efforts, and will thus assuredly result 
to the good of the country.” 

This desirable change could be made at 
any time under appropriate rules which would 
promote the convenience both of Cabinet 
officers and the houses of Congress. It could 
be required that questions to be addressed to 
the members of the Cabinet should be filed a 
certain length of time before the appearance 
of the officer and, except when matters relating 
to his department were under discussion, his 
attendance would be excused. It would not 
be difficult to arrange the mechanism of such 
contact if its importance were recognized. 


A Cabinet Both In and Of Congress 


HE idea of having Cabinet rep- 

resentation in Congress, advo- 

cated by Mr. Hughes, might well 
be pushed still farther. Perhaps the best 
solution would be for the President to 
form the habit of appointing his Cabinet 
from members of Congress—Senators 
and Representatives—who, of course, 
should still retain their membership in 
that body, where they would introduce 
legislation pertaining to their several 
fields and be prepared to explain and 
defend it at any time. This can be done 


without recourse to legislation, for the 
Cabinet as such is not a legal body. There 
would still be secretaries of the various 
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departments, but they would be perma- 
nent officers working under the various 
members of the Cabinet. 

The advantage of this change would be 
great. It would most effectively bring 
about coéperation of legislative and ex- 
ecutive functions and, in doing so, it 
would enhance, rather than diminish, 
the dignity of Congress. Obviously, the 
men selected for Cabinet rank would be 
the oldest and most experienced mem- 
bers of the two bodies, whose presence in 
the Cabinet would add to their prestige 
while at the same time it would not de- 
tract from their importance as old-timers 
in legislation, who would have that 
knowledge of Congress which would en- 
able them to represent the White House 
most intimately and the talent for debate 
and knowledge of Congressional men- 
tality and manners that would make 
them respected on the floor. In other 
words, they would not be “outsiders.” 
The fact that Cabinet officers were to be 
taken from Congressional leaders would 
also put an entirely new meaning on a 
Congressional career and make it attrac- 
tive to ambitious men. 


A Specimen Cabinet 


OULD Cabinet heads selected 

from Congress be as able as 

those chosen from a wider 
field? With the improvement in the 
calibre of Senators and Congressmen 
that would follow this change, with the 
years of legislative experience and knowl- 
edge of public affairs that Congres- 
sional leaders would obtain, the chances 
are that the quality of Cabinets would 
greatly improve. Even under present 
conditions, Mr. Coolidge could find Re- 
publican leaders enough in the two 
Houses to construct a Cabinet that would 
rank pretty well with the present one in 
executive ability and above it in effective 
relations with Congress. Mr. Burton, for 
instance, would probably not have failed 
with an Administration tax bill in the 
House, as Mr. Mellon did. Mr. Borah 
would have known what the result of 
the Hanihara letter would be on the 
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Senate. Here, then, is a list that would 
not disgrace the nation, and doubtless 
other combinations could be assembled: 


Secretary of State—William E. Borah 
Secretary of the Treasury—Theodore E. 
Burton 
Secretary of War—James Wadsworth 
Secretary of the Navy—Frederick H. Gillett 
Attorney-General—George Wharton Pepper 
Postmaster-General—Reed Smoot 
Secretary of the Interior—Albert Johnson 
Secretary of Agriculture—Arthur Capper 
Secretary of Commerce—Albert B. Cum- 
mins 
Secretary of Labor—Robert M. La Follette 


The last name shows how useful this 
method would be in handling certain 
political problems that so frequently vex 
the White House—such as blocs. Indeed, 
the fact that Cabinets selected in this way 
would bring together all elements in the 
party, even the discordant ones, is a 
practical argument in its favor. 


The Passing of a Great Frenchman 


HE death of Anatole France came 

at a time when his vogue was be- 
ginning to gather considerable 
momentum in the United States. To a 
certain number of Americans this, prob- 
ably the most Gallic of contemporary 
French writers, has been a familiar com- 
panion for thirty years, but it is only 
within the last decade that he can be 
said to have been a popular author in this 
country. It is an eloquent sign of the 
perennial quality of his genius that Ana- 
tole France produced two of his greatest 
books, “Penguin Island” and “The 
Revolt of the Angels,” in his old age, and 
it was probably the wit and philosophy of 
these two books that was responsible for 
his steadily increasing fame in America. 
As a satire on human nature—and es- 
pecially on his own beloved France— 
“Penguin Island” is the greatest thing 
that has appeared since “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” but it is not likely to have the 
strange fate that has overtaken Swift’s 
masterpiece, and become a children’s 
classic, for it is only the sophisticated 
mind that can appreciate the genial and 
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subtle sarcasm of this modern French- 
man. Where is there anything more de- 
lightful than the indignation of Vergil 
at his treatment by Dante, expressed in 
all its classic disdain to the Christian 
missionary Marbode?P Who has ever 
given a sharper thrust at theology and 
dogma than this gay modernist in his 
description of the debate among the 
fathers of the Church on the baptism of 
the penguins and the disappointment 
expressed over the fact that these birds 
have no souls and for that reason cannot 
be condemned to hell? 

Probably the greatest specimen of his- 
toric irony ever put in a few pages is 
Anatole France’s short story “The Pro- 
curator of Judea.” It really sums up his 
whole philosophy of history and of human 
nature. Pontius Pilate, in his old age, re- 
views his stormy days as the Roman Gov- 
ernor of Palestine. He remembers with 
the utmost vividness Mary Magdalene, 
but he has forgotten that such a person 
as Jesus Christ ever lived! 

This may be blasphemy—blasphemy 
against both formal religion and the 
higher instincts of human nature—but it 
is certainly wit, and wit on a very large 
canvass. It is not surprising that all 
the works of Anatole France should have 
been placed on the Index Librorum Pro- 
hibitum of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and also not surprising that the devout 
should have christened him the “Twen- 
tieth Century Voltaire.” The resem- 
blances between Voltaire and France, 
however, were only superficial. The 
differences were partly the differences of 
temperament, partly the differences of 
circumstances and time. Some one has 
said that Voltaire, despite his attacks on 
the religion of his day, was not a skeptic; 
that the intensest thing in his nature was 
his belief, the very ferocity of his assault 
merely expressing his conviction that 
humankind was destined for higher 
things, spiritually and materially, than 
those which he saw in Eighteenth Century 
France. His zeal was therefore the zeal 
of the reformer, and his aim the establish- 
ment of a new and higher order. But 
Anatole France was the skeptic—the man 
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who doubted everything, to whom the 
existing reality was no more absurd than 
were the aspirations of those who sought 
to replace it with something better. 
To him Voltaire, and his passion for a 
finer world, were as much of a joke as 
would have seemed the Reverend “Billy” 
Sunday had he ever made the latter 
gentleman’s acquaintance. It’s a chilling 
prospect that he gives of human fate, in 
the “Garden of Epicurus,” where the 
last man awaits his doom, sitting on that 
huge cake of ice which was once the 
world—a poor shivering wretch, as ignor- 
ant, as stupid, as devoid of art, literature, 
science, religion, civilization, as was the 
original human being who started in the 
wrong war of progress 500,000 years ago! 

Yet Anatole France had at least one 
enthusiasm in common with his Eigh- 
teenth Century predecessor. Human in- 
justice aroused in him a note which had 
all the sound of sincerity. Dreyfus 
played the part in his life that Calas and 
La Barre played in that of Voltaire. In 
the latter years of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, when the whole of France was yelp- 
ing at the heels of this devoted Jew, 
Anatole France brought his powerful 
support to his aid, and, with Zola and 
Clemenceau, successfully insisted that his 
country should right a terrible wrong. 
And, when the Great War broke out, 
he showed that his emotions were as 
primitive as those of the patriots and 
saints whom he had been ridiculing all his 
life and that so narrow a prejudice as 
love of country was deep seated also in 
his own philosophic bosom. He insisted, 
at the age of seventy, that he be per- 
mitted to shoulder a musket and defend 
France in the trenches and was appeased 
with difficulty when his country found 
for him war employment more adapted 
to his age and talents. 

His death-bed disclosed that his soul 
nourished no skepticism where the most 
fundamental of human affections were 
concerned. There was nothing of the 
cynic in his last cry of “ Maman!” as his 
mind, oblivious of the housekeeper he 
had married as an old man, reverted to 
the mother of his childhood. Thus 
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Anatole France’s career presents as fine 
a subject for irony as any of his own 
creations, and perhaps its most valuable 
lesson is that truth and justice and love of 
country and human affection are, after 
all, realities, which even a life steeped in 
the deepest erudition, and years devoted 
to skepticism and genial mockery, cannot 
destroy. 


Veterans Not Eager for the Bonus 


EW light is shed upon that much 
N disputed point in the bonus 

controversy—the attitude of the 
veterans themselves—by the history of 
the Adjusted Compensation Act for the 
last six months. About 4,500,000 war 
survivors are entitled to its benefits, yet, 
at the present writing, only 1,300,000 
have put in their applications. The 
bonus director of New York State, which, 
at the election of 1923, voted payments 
to its ex-soldiers, makes a similar report. 
Not far from 500,000 candidates are 
eligible, and of these 340,000 have applied. 
The Federal Government is appealing to 
Army and Navy men to hurry their ap- 
plications, and is even resorting to 
“broadcasting” for this purpose, strongly 
emphasizing the fact that the delay causes 
financial loss. 

What does this mean? An argument 
of the anti-bonus advocates was that 
the veterans as a mass really had little 
interest in the subject, and that the 
whole question had been precipitated by 
Congressmen and the like for political 
purposes. The large vote the measure ob- 
tained in both houses—sufficient to pass it 
over the Presidential veto—was explained 
on the ground of political cowardice; the 
veterans in every district were keeping 
track of their representatives’ behavior, 
and woe to the statesman who decided 
wrong on this issue! Human nature 
being what it is, it is too much to expect 
that the vast majority of those legally 
entitled to payments from the Federal 
Treasury will not ultimately turn up to 
claim their due. But the fact that most 
of them have to be urged and almost im- 
plored to do so in itself shows that the 
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basis on which the bonus campaign was 
built was somewhat fallacious. There 
clearly was no universal demand for this 
legislation. The mass of war veterans 
were not ranged asone man for the punish- 
ment of any legislator who ignored their 
campaign. Those opposed to the bonus 
frequently pointed to the enrollment of 
the American Legion, which, out of a pos- 
sible membership of nearly 5,000,000, had 
attained only about 600,000 members. 
It is possible, even probable, that the 
majority of these are included in the 
1,500,000 applicants who have already 
made their appearance, but is clear that, 
excluding the organization, the great 
mass of men and women who served their 
country in 1917-18, have manifested no 
great eagerness for additional compensa- 
tion. 

This fact in itself should end any at- 
tempts to obtain further legislation in 
the next Congress. Such a demonstra- 
tion is inevitable, but clearly the great 
majority of veterans who, six months 
after the passage of the law, have not 
sufficient interest in the Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act to enroll for its benefits, 
are not likely to play an important part. 
One great argument of the bonus advo- 
cates has disappeared. 


A Society to Promote Religious Toler- 
ation 


STILL, small voice has been lifted 

in all the turmoil produced by the 

__& reverberations of the Ku Klux 
Klan and its enemies. At Utica recently 
a new organization was formed under 
the name of the “Hamilton-Jefferson 
Society.” The first chapter has a mem- 
bership of one hundred, fifty of them 
Catholics and fifty Protestants. An 
additional touch is supplied by the fact 
that most of the Catholics are members of 
the Knights of Columbus and most of the 
Protestants Masons. The average mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus expresses 
surprise at the ideas entertained of his 
organization by certain Protestants. That 
a feeling should exist that its purpose is to 
make the United States the vassal of 
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Rome, and even to establish a new Vati- 
can in Washington, with the Pope per- 
sonally in charge, is the cause of much 
astonishment. Similarly, the opinions 
commonly entertained by Catholics about 
the Masonic orders puzzle the average 
Protestant. To him the manifestations 
and purposes of the several branches of 
this exceedingly ancient brotherhood, at 
least as witnessed in this country, seem to 
have little that suggest a concerted attack 
on religion. 

The organizers of the Hamilton-Jeffer- 
son Society evidently realize that the 
current misconceptions are not only 
absurd, but, if unchecked, are likely to 
cause much harm. “I hate that man!’ 
Charles Lamb once viciously remarked. 
“But, Charles, you don’t know him!” his 
friend remonstrated. “Of course | 
don’t,”” was the rejoinder. “If I did, I 
wouldn’t hate him!” 

The jest contains a profound truth, as 
applicable to bodies of men, especially 
religious bodies, as to individuals. It is 
perhaps the highest tribute to the es- 
sential worth of human nature that ac- 
quaintance and close association usually 
result in finding common points of under- 
standing and even of admiration. No 
man, and no group of men, are quite so 
bad, when viewed close at hand, as they 
seem to be when associated with only in 
the hastily read columns of a newspaper. 
The purpose of the Hamilton-Jefferson 
fraternity is to promote this saving human 
contact between men of different religious 
faiths. Its members—one half Protes- 
tants and one half Catholics—will hold 
monthly meetings, for the purpose of 
frankly discussing pending differences and 
points of view. They take as the basis 
upon which they can all agree the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and find their 
chief guidance in those sections which 
guarantee freedom of conscience, prohibit 
the establishment of a state religion, and 
give assurance of government protection 
to every church, so long as its practices 
do not violate other principles of law. 
The leader of the Protestant group is 
Mr. Elihu Root, while the Catholic leader 
is Mr. Arthur J. Foley. Its purpose is to 
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promote a “spirit of toleration in econ- 
omics, politics, and religion.” It should 
be applauded, if for no other reason, for 
the emphasis laid upon the word “ tolera- 
tion,” for there is no word that can per- 
form so useful a service in the United 
States at the present time. 


Indecency on the Modern and Ancient 
Stage 


ACH new dramatic season is in- 
} variably greeted by more or less 
intelligent demonstrations against 
what is regarded as the growing inde- 
cency of the stage. The present year has 
been no exception to that rule. It is 
difficult to decide which side of this un- 
ending dispute is the more unintelligent 
and hypocritical—the one which, at the 
slightest excuse, rushes in with its ac- 
cusations, or the one which just as 
speedily rushes to the defense. The self- 
imposed defender of public morals is al- 
ways more or less of an odious figure, yet 
for some reason the man or woman who 
champions certain of the transactions of 
the modern stage escapes the imputation. 
Yet many of these vindicators of “art” 
are far greater enemies of society than are 
the professional and salaried guardians of 
public virtue. The problem, after all, is 
not a particularly complex one. It pre- 
sents no difficulties that the commonsense 
citizen, endowed with average intelli- 
gence, cannot solve. What is the motive 
that prompts the presentation of certain 
plays? To state the case more person- 
ally, what is the motive that prompts 
the innocent playgoer to propel himself in 
the direction of certain playhouses, and 
to submit to great financial sacrifices to 
see certain productions? Thus morality 
on the stage, like most ethical problems, 
is purely one of motive. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
certain spectacles at present on view 
in New York, especially the so-called 
“revues” and “musical comedies,” are 
attempts—alas! too frequently success- 
ful—to commercialize certain instincts of 
human nature. The managers who begin 
to prate about “art” and “beauty,” as 
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soon as these productions are assailed, are 
canting hypocrites of a more reprehensible 
type than their assailants, for the last 
things they are interested in are “art” 
and “beauty”’; their interest is limited to 
swelling their bank accounts by inducing 
foolish men and women to gaze on ob- 
scene exhibitions. Nor should there be 
any great difficulty in dealing with such 
offenders, for certainly the existing laws 
against indecency are sufficient to close 
a majority of these performances. 


A Hint From the Ancients 


HEN it comes to the more seri- 
ous drama, the issue is not so 
plainly drawn. So long as love 


between man and woman continues to be 
practically the only theme of the drama, so 
long will the portrayal of certain of its 
phases be called in question on the score of 
morals. The only great playwrighting that 
successfully escapes this issue is the Greek. 
About fifty Greek tragedies have sur- 
vived from the hundreds of masterpieces 
written, and practically none of these of- 
fends on the score of morals. The reason 
is that the Greek dramatists were not 
Freudians; they did not believe that sex 
was everything. In fact, they regarded 
this subject as utterly unworthy of dra- 
matic treatment. Instead, they handled 
such themes as the workings of destiny 
on human life, the injustice of the gods 
towards men, and the battles fought by 
men against the gods, the love of daughter 
for father, of sister for brother, the Greek 
conceptions of duty, vengeance, hate, 
and even darker passions—almost never 
the love of a man for a maid. Euripides, 
it is true, occasionaly violated this canon, 
but he greatly shocked his generation 
when he did so. In the famous debate 
between Euripides and Aéschylus in 
“The Frogs” the main indictment, 
brought by the older against the younger 
writer, is that he had degraded the Greek 
theater by representing men and women 
in love! 

In this there is a hint for the modern 
dramatist and the modern theatrical 
audience. It would be a rash suggestion 
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to propose that American dramatists 
follow the example of the Greek in ex- 
cluding this topic, but there are certainly 
other phases of human experience that 
have great dramatic possibilities. Ibsen 
found one in “ Ghosts’’—in its essentials a 
Greek tragedy—and the fact that this play 
has held the stage for forty-three years 
shows that other subjects than the famil- 
iar one can “get over.” Perhaps the 
great dramatist of thefuture will be hewho 
will really portray human nature and 
human life on a greater canvas, and find 
that, whereas the relations of men and 
women do form a large part of human ex- 
istence, they do not make up the whole of 
life. This discovery might run foul of 
the tendencies of the new psychology, 
but it would enrich the drama, to say 
nothing of making it less pornographic. 


An Irish Minister at Washington 


ARDLY a day passes without its 
H reminder that the world has 
entered a new age, and perhaps 
the quiet arrival at Washington of a 
Minister from the Irish Free State is one 
of the most impressive. Mr. Timothy 
A. Smiddy, the first Irishman to occupy 
this historic mission, seems exceptionally 
qualified for the task. And his task in- 
volves greater difficulties than ordinarily 
fall to the lot of a diplomat. 

Irish immigrants to this country have 
always shown a particular tenacity in 
maintaining their allegiance to the moth- 
erland. There are two Irelands in the 
sense that there are not two Germanys 
or two Italys—conspicuous as the peoples 
of these two latter countries are in keeping 
alive their European enthusiasms. For 
Irish public affairs are factional to an 
unusual degree, and the antagonisms 
that prevail on Irish soil are altogether 
too inclined to manifest themselves in the 
Irish populations of this country. The 
Ulsterman and the Irish Celt live together 
about as harmoniously in this country 
as in their native soil; here, as in Ireland, 
the Battle of the Boyne is still fought 
again every year. Forty years ago the 
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panying riots, were annual diversion in 
New York and other large American 
cities. The differences that exist be- 
tween the loyal citizens of the Irish Free 
State and the Irish Republicans similarly 
find their counterparts in this country. 

Mr. Smiddy comes as the representa- 
tive of the Free State, the new Dominion 
which the majority of the Irish people, 
and the best friends of Ireland in this 
country, have accepted as the solution 
of the Irish problem. That he will have 
his difficulties with the extremists who 
still hold out for an Irish Republic, com- 
prising all Ireland and completely sep- 
arated from British sovereignty, can well 
be foreseen. Fortunately, however, the 
malcontents are a small minority in this 
country as in their own. The new 
Minister will find a friendly hand ex- 
tended to him from all parts of the 
United States, and there is every likeli- 
hood that his arrival will not only help 
the cause of Irish progress, but accomplish 
much in clearing up a situation that has 
long disquieted American politics. He 
will not only stimulate the feeling of 
friendship and good will which Americans, 
whatever their origin, have for Ireland, 
but he will also be an influence in pro- 
moting that codperation between Great 
Britain and the United States so essential 
to modern progress. Ireland is now a 
member of the League at Geneva and is 
also represented by a Minister at Wash- 
ington. Who will deny that she is not 
at last a nation? 


“An Experiment in Industrial Self- 
Government” 


O ENABLE the listeners, the 
broadcasters, the manufacturers, 
and the marine and other services 
to agree among themselves as to the man- 
ner in which radio activities are to be 
conducted ”’—this, according to Secretary 
Hoover, was the purpose of the third 
National Radio Conference, which met 
recently in Washington. 
These activities have undergone great 
development in the past four years, and 
it seems now time for arranging some sort 












of national organization to control broad- 
casting. This might be done either under 
Federal control or under private enter- 
prise. Mr. Hoover favors the latter. 
At the present time the Government re- 
tains for itself supervision of the ether, 
and—should the industry conduct radio 
activities by formulating and enforcing 
rules designed for the best possible ser- 
vice—this need not be strengthened by 
further administrative or legislative con- 
trol. Of course the danger in Govern- 
ment control of broadcasting is, that a 
group of men might arbitrarily decide 
what information was to be put on the air. 
In the past year experiments have 
proved that broadcasting can be conducted 
on a national scale. This inter-connection 
between stations is accomplished over 
wires of the telegraph and the telephone 
companies and by radio itself. But as 
yet there has been organized no definite 
nation-wide system, and, lacking that, 
interconnection cannot possibly continue. 
There are now 530 broadcasting sta- 
tions in this country. The Department 
of Commerce, in classifying them, dis- 
covered that “of the present stations, 
196, or over one third, are owned and 
operated by manufacturers of or dealers 
in radio apparatus, whose interest is of 
course apparent. Department stores and 
similar mercantile concerns add 39 to 
this number, and publishers 41, making 
a grand total of 276 known stations, 
which may be said to have a di- 

rect interest in the publicity legitimately 
resulting from their own broadcasting. 
On the other side we have 85 educational 
institutions, 35 churches, 12 city and 
state agencies, 12 clubs, all of 
which may be said to operate from more 
altruistic motives.” More than half of the 
country’s stations, without great financial 
support, cannot present good programs 
every day in the year. In certain 
sections of the country many listeners- 
in (particularly farmers, who now 
own nearly 400,000 receiving sets) are 
limited to such programs as are broad- 
cast by these stations—which usually 
means the ever-present jazz and amuse- 
ment, and no good music, or lectures and 
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talks whose aim is a “widening vision of 
national problems and national events.” 
It is this situation that would be met 
by the suggestion that all local stations 
be able regularly to deliver every nation- 
ally important event. 

This does not mean that radio would 
become a competitor of the newspaper; 
for, although big contests—athletic and 
political—are now announced over the 
air, thus making “extras” old before they 
are on sale, the announcer cannot hope 
instantaneously to describe and to in- 
terpret as faithfully and as fully as does 
the newspaper writer who can devote an 
hour or more to his “story.”” But there 
can be no doubt that this year thousands 
of American citizens were, thanks to the 
radio, better informed about the person- 
alities and issues of the Presidential cam- 
paign than they were four years ago. 

Mr. Hoover gives the solution: “The 
local station must be able to bring to its 
listeners the greatest music and enter- 
tainment of the nation, but far beyond 
this it must be able to deliver important 
pronouncements of public men, it must 
bring instantly to our people a hundred 
and one matters of national interest. 
To this it must add its matters of local 
interest. This can only be accomplished 
by regularly organized interconnection 
on a national basis, with nationally or- 
ganized and directed programs for some 
part of the day in supplement to more 
local material.” 


Jail Sentences for Stock Swindlers 


IVE years ago a man identified 
with the management of the New 


York Stock Exchange was asked 
why the Exchange did not take an active 
part in the educational campaign then 
going on to save millions of Liberty 
Bondholders from the loss oftheir bonds 
to promoters of oil stocks and other doubt- 
ful securities. His reply was that if they 
did the cry would go up throughout the 
country that the “big crooks were trying 
to put the little crooks out of business.” 

Since that time there has been a good 
deal of housecleaning done within the 
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confines of the Stock Exchange. 
members were quietly persuaded to give 
up their memberships; others were ex- 


Many 


pelled. In addition to this, a system of 
reports from members was _ instituted 
which discloses to the Exchange author- 
ities the business methods of the members. 

With these things accomplished, the 
Stock Exchange began to take a more 
active part in the campaign against those 
who exploit the credulity and cupidity of 
the public. Mr. Seymour L. Cromwell, 
then President of the Exchange, became 
a leading advocate in the education of the 
public. Due to his efforts many people 
became better able to distinguish between 
the good and the bad in the financial 
field. 

Mr. E. H. H. Simmons, the new Presi- 
dent of the Stock Exchange, is following 
this same course of fearless attack against 
financial frauds. Speaking before the 
National Association of Securities Com- 
missioners in Richmond, he said: “The 
honest stockbrokers and honest dealers 
realize that their own prosperity, and in- 
deed their very existence, hinges upon the 
suppression of fraud in security dealings 
generally. The Stock Exchange 
will go to the very limit of its powers in 
fighting the fraudulent security dealer.” 

His conclusion as to the best means of 
suppressing this evil is the one that has 
been reached by many other students of 
the problem. “What America needs in 
handling our seemingly perennial problem 
of security frauds,” he said, “is more jail 
sentences, quicker jail sentences, and 
longer jail sentences. Not until the se- 
curity swindler begins to get hurt will he 
quit the fascinating pursuit of ‘easy 
money.” When he knows that if he 
engages in swindling, he will in the long 
run be severely dealt with in the courts, 
he will hasten to abandon a business so 
personally dangerous to him.” 

This active part taken by Stock Ex- 
change authorities in the campaign 
against the frauds should lead to a better 
understanding of the true economic func- 
tion of the Exchange and lead to a better 
differentiation in people’s minds between 
the good and the bad in Wall Street. 









By SAMUEL 


HE Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

Railroad—better known as the 

Ford Railroad—is not doing 

any one thing to speak of 

which some other railroad is 
not doing. The Ford Motor Company is 
not doing any one thing which some 
other company is not doing. The Ford 
secret is not a secret at all; it lies in doing 
all the things. A single operation in a 
Ford property may be done no better 
than in some other property. But where 
in another company only one half or 
three quarters of the operations may be 
first-class, in the Ford idea every opera- 
tion must be first-class. 

More than that, the best practice of 
the moment is taken as only a step to- 
wards better practice. Doing things well 
is not enough; everything must not only 
be done well but must also be codrdinated 
with every other operation—which means 
that every man must be codrdinated 
with every other man. No man can 
shut himself off in a little coop and per- 
form, it makes no difference how well, 
purely as an individual. 

All of this is fundamental in the Ford 
management and it cuts out the waste 
motion and expense of passing the buck— 
which is the chief pastime of many or- 
ganizations. 

For instance, take the handling of 
freight claims and the claims for personal 
injury on this little railroad. Claims are 
usually the exclusive property of the 
claim department and, on even the best 
managed railroads, the idea that good will 
can be created by the handling of claims 
seldom penetrates tothe legal department. 
There a case is a battle to be won at all 
odds. If the claimant can be tired out, 
so much the better, but in any event the 
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CROWTHER 
fight has to be made. That is not the 
Ford idea. 

“We try to settle every claim out of 
court,”’ the man who handles most of the 
claims said to me. “We find that claim- 
ants are not often unreasonable if the com- 
pany is reasonable. They are usually 
willing to settle at once for a sum fair 
to both sides. Some of the best boosters 
for the railroad are men with whom we 
have settled claims on the basis of putting 
all the cards on the table and paying on 
the facts. 


WITHOUT THE LAW 


E go on the theory that when a 

case reaches court everybody loses; 
if the plaintiff wins, he has to pay a good 
share of the verdict to his lawyer, while 
he gets no money at all at the very time 
he needs it most—that is, just after the 
accident. Win or lose, we have our own 
expenses of the trial to pay. If we can 
settle a case at once on a fair basis, then 
probably we shall pay less than it would 
cost us just to try the case, while the 
plaintiff often gets more money than he 
would net if he won. And he gets the 
money when he needs it. I am speaking 
now of the personal injury cases. 

“The freight claims are just pure 
business and it is not good business to 
let disputes go to law if it can be pre- 
vented—and it nearly always can be 
prevented. Whenever only our road is 
concerned in a claim, we try to settle 
within a week or less, and if, as often 
happens, other roads are concerned, then 
we try to hurry through all of them to a 
settlement. We do not want claims hang- 
ing over us any more than we want bills. 

“It is a remarkable fact that we have 
never been held liable in a crossing ac- 
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cident and we have never had to pay 
more than $5,500 for a death claim—in 
or out of court. We never let a case 
go to court unless we believe from our 
knowledge of the facts that the claimant 
wants more than justice. Then we fight. 
Our freight claims average only three 
tenths of 1 per cent. of the gross revenue 
as compared with more than 1 per cent. 
on the old railroad, and while it had an 
average of 1,200 claims unpaid, we have 
an average of only 240. 

“However, the important side is not 
so much the speed of settlement as the 
efforts of the men to prevent claims from 
arising. Every one is heart and soul in 
the safety first campaign for employees. 
The road is divided into group sections 
for safety work, with committees of 
employees for each section. These men 
meet regularly and every accident is 
taken up from the standpoint of seeing 
how a like accident can be prevented in 
the future. Of course the management 
is behind the safety program, as all for- 
ward looking managements are to-day, 
but the men are now really ahead of the 
management. A careless man is con- 
sidered a menace by his fellows and, if 
he will not take ordinary precautions, 
no crew will work with him. 

“We are trying to get the safety first 
idea over to the public; it is not an easy 
thing in these days to prevent crossing 
accidents, for a certain number of motor 
car drivers seem to be just plain crazy. 
Most of our crossings are at grade, and 
it will be a long time before we can afford 
to eliminate them, but I have never been 
able to understand why an automobile 
driver will try to beat a train to a crossing 
—but they do try it every day in the 
week. The men join in our propaganda 
and especially in the safety rallies we 
hold in the towns along the road. These 
rallies are affairs—town holidays. 

“We start the show off with a parade— 
the mayor, the chamber of commerce, 
all the local organizations which will turn 
out, and the railroad employees march 
about town behind the best band we can 
find. The business streets decorate and 
the farmers come in from the country just 
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as they do for the circus. The parade 
ends at the biggest hall in town and 
there we have a first-class entertainment 
with good music and plenty of speakers. 
We wind up with a motion picture show- 
ing how and why accidents happen. 
The old idea was that a railroad was 
something to graft money out of;_ now I 
believe most of the people want to help 
us and our men to give service. 


ACCIDENTS ARE RARE 


E HAVE accidents involving per- 

sonal injury to passengers, but they 
have been few and no one has been 
killed—in fact, no one has been really se- 
riously injured. Every accident, serious 
or otherwise, is reported instantly, and we 
have a man on the ground at once to 
settle claims and take releases. We 
do not wait for the claim—we reach the 
people first. It is the duty of the man 
who goes to the scene to question every 
one on the train and settle the whole case 
on the spot. But there was one case 
where we could not get the signature 
of every passenger—one man escaped! 
Here is how it happened. 

“Train Number Five, running at a 
fair rate of speed near Cornwall, Ohio, 
went off the tracks—nobody knows just 
why—and turned over. Forty passen- 
gers were on the train, but when the mess 
was untangled only one man was found 
to be at all seriously injured—the others 
had only cuts and bruises. One of our 
agents was on the ground within the 
hour, ready to settle claims. The train 
crew had already taken the names of 
every passenger who said he was injured 
or who looked as though he might be 
injured. Three passengers each assessed 
their damages at ten dollars. None of 
the others found themselves more than 
five dollars the worse for wear. The 
seriously injured man was not in con- 
dition to make a settlement at once. It 
would not have been fair to try. A few 
days later, when his case had been diag- 
nosed, we took his figure of three hundred 
dollars as just to both sides. 

“One passenger escaped. He was the 
first man out of the wreck, and the last 
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the train crew saw of him he was racing 
across the fields as fast as a pair of long 
legs could carry him—jumping and 
zigzagging like a man dodging rifle 
bullets. He may have been hurt and 
again he may not—that is what we had 
to know. We found out who he was 
and where he lived and some days later 
an agent started off to see him. But 
he never did. He suddenly changed his 
mind about wanting to see him. For, 
as he got up into the Kentucky hills where 
the man was said to live, the reputation 
of the ex-passenger was not so good. 
As the agent got deeper into the hills, 
not only did the roads become worse, but 
also the reputation of the gentleman he 
hoped to visit. He was an all-around 
bad man, so it appeared, a killer and a 
moonshiner, whom both the county and 
the revenue officers had been after for 
years. 

“*You’d better not try to find him,’ 
explained a hill country storekeeper, 
“because, although your intentions seem 
all right, he won’t know about them in 
advance. Nobody has ever wanted to 
see him except to put him in jail. He’d 
be sure to see you first and he’s a good 
shot. I don’t know what he was doing 
on your railroad. I guess it was the first 
time he was ever on one. | guess he 
thinks they’re dangerous.’ 

“Our agent thoughtfully weighed the 
value of his own skin with that of the 
mountaineer’s and came home. So we 
have one potential claimant still at large! 


THE MAN WITH A BROKEN HEAD 


F COURSE we have a few fake 
claims. Take the man | shall call 
John Brown—a great brute of a fellow 
with overhanging brow, beady eyes, and 
prominent jaw. We found him lying 
unconscious beside a moving train appar- 
ently suffering from a fractured skull and 
a dislocated shoulder. His face and head 
were smeared with blood and he was 
evidently in a very serious condition. 
“The trainman called an ambulance, 
but before it arrived the man had re- 
gained consciousness. He was very surly, 
refused to give the attendant any details, 





Two Claimants Not Yet Satisfied 


and finally jumped out of the ambulance. 
Later a policeman found him seated on a 
street curb and persuaded him to go to 
the hospital for treatment. Here he so 
frightened the attendants that he got very 
poor attention. 

“Our agent began to get suspicious. 
He found the man had been registered 
in the same hospital a number of years 
before, suffering with identically the same 
injuries. Then we looked further and 
found he was a fraud who had collected 
in settlement for his supposed injuries. 
It was also found at this time that he 
had a peculiar faculty for producing a 
flow of blood which made the fake injury 
seem even more realistic. 

“Brown, upon being released from the 
hospital, refused to see the railroad sur- 
geon, but demanded an examination by a 
chiropractor to prove the injury he had 
suffered. The agent consented, but led 
the injured man to the company doctor. 
His skull fracture was of many years 
standing and he could throw his shoulder 
out of place at will. We tried to arrest 
him, but he fought his way out. We have 
since learned that he has been committed 
to an institution and is still suffering with 
a fractured skull! 


TAKING NAPS ON THE RAILS 


OONSHINE whiskey is not with- 
out its effect on railroading. Along 
the D., T. & I. it seems to engender the 
odd delusion that a railroad track is a 
nice, comfortable place on which to take 
a nap—the head on one rail, the feet on 
the other. In a period of eight months 
three men were killed sleeping in this 
fashion, while in a number of other cases 
the engineers sighted the lodgers just in 
time to stop their trains. The three men 
who were killed preferred to rest just 
around the bend of a curve—where an 
engineer could not see them in time to 
stop. 

“Freight claims are due to some one’s 
carelessness—some one in the employ of 
the shipper or of the railroad. The 
railroads of the country have cut their 
freight damages in half during the last 
three years and we have cut ours by 
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more than two thirds. We have been 
working in two directions—the one with 
the goods themselves and the manner of 
packing, and the other with the handling 
of trains. There is a lot more to stopping 
a train than is imagined. For instance, 
it is quite common practice to throw on 
the air force quickly, say, when a train 
is moving slowly, as at ten miles an hour. 
There is a great deal of slack in a freight 
train, and, if the engine comes down 
quickly from ten to five miles an hour, 
the rear cars will still have the ten mile 
speed and come crashing forward. We 
find that the engineers and the trainmen 
are taking pride in trying to start and 
stop without unnecessary bumping and 
smashing. 

“The agents, too, are acting on their 
own initiative and not just passing things 
on. They work with the individual 
shippers for better packing and, if a car 
comes to us in bad condition from a 
connecting line, the agent will refuse to 
receive it unless there is some way of 
relieving our company from the responsi- 
bility of sharing in the’ inevitable loss. 
One agent came across a shipment of 
seeds that had been placed in leaky sacks. 
It was entirely the shipper’s fault and the 
shipment should not have been received 
in the first place by the connecting rail- 
road. This agent, under the circum- 
stances of the case, could not refuse to 
receive the goods, so he just bought new 
sacks—thereby saving us a claim that 
would have run to $200 at least. It is 
the little things like this that the men do 
themselves and on their own responsibil- 
ity which combine to make the big sav- 
ings.” 

AUDITING MADE SIMPLE 


HE work of the auditor is interesting. 

Railroads have a great deal of ac- 
counting; much of this is prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and by the various state commissions, but 
because railroading is an old business, 
shot through and through with traditions 
and customs, some of the prescribed 
accounting has been just superimposed 
on the old accounting. The Ford com- 
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panies operate with a minimum of ac- 
counting and it is all centralized so as 
to be accomplished with the largest 
number of mechanical aids and the least 
number of clerks. The old D., T. & I. 
had a building full of clerks at Detroit 
and about a hundred men in various 
offices down the line exclusively engaged 
in clerical matters. Now all the account- 
ing is in two rooms at the River Rouge 
plant and not more than a dozen men are 
needed to get all the necessary facts. 
This was very simply brought about by 
the auditor cutting the dead wood off 
the old accounting tree. 

“Four years ago,” he said, “we had an 
unpruned accounting tree. The organi- 
zation was made up of many nearly 
independent branches. The superinten- 
dent had an accounting office, so did the 
chief engineer, so did the master mechanic, 
and so did the storekeeper. Each office 
kept its own time, made its own payrolls, 
issued invoices and vouchers, made 
labor and material distributions, gathered 
statistics, rendered reports, and carried 
on correspondence in perfectly indepen- 
dent fashion. Then each month each of 
these departments made a report to a 
fifth office—that is, to the accounting 
department where all their work was con- 
solidated into statistics, reports, and 
statements for the entire railroad. That 
is, we had four departments of what might 
be called original entry, and a fifth to 
check up their work. But that is not all. 
Each station—and there are about fifty 
of them—was also an independent ac- 
counting unit which made up its own 
balance sheet and forwarded it to the 
accounting department. 

“Our first move was to take the ac- 
counting away from the four major 
divisions of the road and centralize it 
in the accounting department. Then 
the duplications began to show up, for 
in each of these major divisions some of 
the work overlapped, while the work of 
the accounting department itself was in 
a large measure the same work which the 
departments had already done. The 
main work of the superintendent, the 
chief engineer, the master mechanic, 
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and the storekeeper ought to be the run- 
ning of the railroad; the time they gave 
up to accounting was only so much time 
taken from their important duties. Thus 
we increased their efficiency. 

“Then we studied the station account- 
ting and as a result took actual accounting 
away from the agents and left them free 
to attend to their business of receiving 
and delivering freight. They now have 
only a few printed forms to fill out daily 
for the information of the accounting 
department. 


CENTRALIZING THE STATISTICS 


E EXAMINED every report and 

every kind of statistic and state- 
ment which had been regularly prepared 
as a matter of course. We examined 
them to discover if they were of any real 
use and about half of them proved to be 
of no practical service whatsoever—they 
were just nice things to look at, which 
went into the files and never came out 
again. Now we have all the accounting 
we need and all the reports we need— 
and none at all which we do not need. 

“This centralizing of the accounts 
took away a large part of the duties of 
the traveling auditor, whose usual duties 
are to travel from point to point and 
check up the accounts. That is ordina- 
rily the beginning and the end of his duties 
and, according to railroad custom, if he 
mixes into anything else he is apt to get 
his fingers burnt. Everything else on a 
road is supposed to be looked after by 
other inspectors who check up on their 
own particular departments. Our travel- 
ing auditor has no specific duties; he has 
to check all the accounts and to see that 
the station office work is being done 
according to instructions and that all the 
station records are properly filed. 

“But that is only the beginning, not 
the end of the duties; he is expected 
to report on everything, just as though 
he were the president of the road making 
a tour. For instance, he is supposed to 
know how the agent gets along not only 
with the shippers of the neighborhood, 
but also with all the people who use or 
might use the railroad, whether there 


“No Room For a Busybody”’ 





are too many or too few men employed 
about the station, and how they do their 
work and what equipment they have; 
sometimes he acts as an adjuster for per- 
sonal injury and freight claims. 

“This would rather give the notion that 
we appointed the auditors as a general 
busybody. That is far from the truth. 
When men are all working together, there 
is no room for a busybody—at least if | 
am right in thinking of a busybody as 
some one who goes after trouble for its 
own sake. in fact, every one in our em- 
ploy is an inspector. Each trainman, for 
instance, is in effect made an inspector 
of grade crossings. Each month he is 
given a card containing these questions: 


(1) Do all signal bells ring on your run? 

(2) Have you reported any defective signals 
to the signal department? 

(3) Are crossing watchmen performing 
their duties properly? 

(4) What is the most dangerous crossing 
on your run and what further protection do 
you advise? 


“These cards simply carry out the 
policy of making every man on the road 
an inspector of everything that comes 
within his notice.” 

The D., T. & I. goes out after business— 
none of the Ford industries sits still and 
waits for business to turn up. Every 
employee is expected toObe a solicitor— 
and to make sure that he is a solicitor 
in fact as well as in theory he is expected 
to be able at all times to answer these 
four questions: 


Do the merchants with whom you trade 
specify the D., T. & I. on their routing in- 
structions whenever possible? 

Do your friends use D., T. & I. service 
when they are shipping? 

Do you follow up tips about prospective 
shippers? 

Do you boost your road in the Board of 
Commerce and other local organizations? 


“It is not nearly so hard to get business 
as it is to keep it,” said the superintendent 
when we were discussing this part of the 
road’s affairs, “and that is one reason 
why we are trying to make salesmen 
out of all the employees, for then the 
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part that operations play in the keeping 
of business will be brought home to every 
one of them. Suppose some man in 
contact with a shipper makes a promise 
regarding delivery—most new business 
is obtained on such promises, the time 
element is one of the big factors in trans- 
portation. The man who makes the 
promise cannot alone fulfill it; he has to 
have the codperation of a great many 
other men. A section hand a hundred 
miles away who shirks some small duty 
or a train dispatcher who is not thinking 
clearly may prevent that promise from 
being fulfilled—which may mean the 
end of that particular shipper’s business. 


THEY ALL PULL TOGETHER 


UT unless that section hand or that 

train dispatcher can be brought 
around to the salesman’s viewpoint, 
they cannot be made to realize that 
what to them is only a detail may be a 
very big affair indeed for the railroad. 
Specific duties and titles all tend toward 
isolating men from the whole larger 
work which is going on and of which 
their work is only a part. That is the 
reason we do not have formal sub- 
divisions of work; if a man has responsi- 
bilities beyond the exact limits of his 


. job he will soon learn the relations of his 


job to the whole work. 

“Whenever a man has nothing else 
to do he is supposed to clean something. 
Every day is a clean-up day. There is 
no more reason for the presence of unclean 
and unpolished material on a railroad 
than there is for a right-of-way not being 
clear. When dirt is removed, it is possi- 
ble to have close inspection for defects 
which might otherwise escape notice 
and do serious damage. A layer of rust 
may do more damage than a year of 
wear.” 

System, orderliness, and tidiness are 
fundamental with Mr. Ford. As he 
once told me: “The poorhouse atmos- 
phere cannot exist about an industry 
which expects its employees to take 
pride in it and their work. Industries 
with the greatest degree of physical 
disorderliness invariably show the lowest 
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output, the lowest wage, and the least 
profits. Dirt is clogging, wherever it is 
found. Bad years or good years, money 
or no money, the care of tangible wealth 
is the first sign of a good business man. 

“Surprising results may be obtained 
by turning attention to cleanliness in 
times of dull business. Cleaning up the 
property may result in so clearing up 
the mind that new business will be dis- 
covered where none was thought to be. 
The tradition that disorder and rushing 
business go together has nothing to it. 
Industry has commonly believed that 
time spent in tidying up is time wasted. 
Yet for every example of disorder there 
can be found an example of inefficiency. 
To know the condition of a thing, clean 
it up and keep it clean. Dirt and dis- 
order hide all manner of defects. Value 
may be lying unused. Wealth may be 
accumulating in junk piles, awaiting 
discovery.” 


KEEP EVERYTHING CLEAN—MONEY SAVED 


HE surest way of keeping anything 

clean,” continued the superinten- 
dent, “is to finish it in such a manner 
that even the slightest speck of dirt will 
show out prominently. We spend about 
$500 per engine nickel-plating the cab 
fixtures, railings, number plates, mono- 
grams, piping, and so on—and we find 
that it pays. We are trying to make the 
cabs just as attractive and comfortable 
as the office of the business executive. 
As I said, all of the brass work is nickeled, 
the floors are laid with aluminum, and 
we have worked out an aluminum chair 
with a leather seat and a nine inch spring, 
so that the engineer and fireman can be 
just as comfortable as though they were 
riding in an automobile. 

“The change in the finish of the loco- 
motives has made necessary a new set of 
tools. The heavy hammers and monkey 
wrenches have all gone and in their place 
is a neat tool box with each tool especi- 
ally designed for a definite utility. In- 
stead of a sledge hammer, the engineer 
now has lead and copper hammers. He 
has exactly the right tools to make any 
repair which he could make on the road, 
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but he has no tools with which just to 
injure the locomotive. 

“The practical side of having things 
clean, in addition to the pride it gives 
the men and the better work they do 
because of their pride, is that frequent 
cleaning means frequent inspection. For 
instance, the other day an engineer in 
shining up the driving rods of a locomo- 
tive discovered a crack in one of them. 
Ordinarily this rod would not have been 
cleaned and that it was cracked would 
not have been discovered at all. Instead, 
we should have had an accident and 
perhaps a costly one on the road. One 
of the largest economies we know is to 
put plenty of time and money into keep- 
ing things clean.” 


LITTLE SAVINGS, BIG RESULTS 


HE economies are in big things and 

also in little things. The D., T. & I. 
stations, as well as all the plants of the 
Ford industries, are equipped with radio 
in addition to telegraph and telephone, 
and all three means of communication 
are constantly in use. The Springfield 
office of the railroad, for instance, handles 
about 150,000 radio messages a year and 
the Dearborn office about the same num- 
ber. One of the Ford rules is brevity 
—in letters, in telegrams, in everything. 
Going through the files, an officer dis- 
covered this telegram: 


Answering telegram of July twenty-third. 
We have no record of Hocking Valley 721,516 
being delivered to this line. 


He took the message out and put it on 
the bulletin board. Under it, he placed 
a rewriting conveying exactly the same 
information but with the number of words 
reduced from twenty-four to ten. This is 
the rewritten wire: 


Retel yesterday. No record Hocking Valley 
seven two fifteen sixteen. 


Then he went on to explain that numer- 
als should be written out, that night 
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letters instead of telegrams should always 
be sent if the telegram is likely to reach 
its destination after business hours, and 
finally he warned that “Wire answer 
quick” should be cut out on the ground 
that the message being sent by wire 
discloses the necessity for an immediate 
answer. 

It is a rule that all materials and sup- 
plies be kept always in order and racks 
have been provided at every storage 
point so as to make apparent at a glance 
exactly what is on hand as well as the 
exact condition of what is on hand. At 
every car inspection point, all the supplies 
are in plain sight. The inspectors at 
these points, following the general rule, 
do more than inspect cars—for that would 
take only a part of their time. To keep 
the men busy through the full eight hours 
of the shift, therefore, at these inspection 
points not only are all the minor repairs 
made to the freight cars but, in what 
otherwise would be spare time, the men 
also repaint and rebuild the cabooses. 

Cutting out a little waste of time or 
material here and another there—that is 
the story. It keeps up day in and day 
out. Take the disposing of old railway 
ties. The railroad shops have to use 
a large amount of charcoal for various 
purposes. Southern Ohio used to pro- 
duce a great deal of charcoal for iron 
smelting. Now the son of one of these 
early Ohio charcoal burners is back in 
this pioneer industry, but he is employed 
by the D., T. & I. and uses the old ties. 
The worn out ties, instead of being burned 
along the right-of-way as is the usual 
railroad custom, are shipped in returning 
empties to the Jackson, Ohio, shop yards 
where they are piled in conical form, 
covered with sod and soil in the old 
fashion, then lighted and allowed to 
smoulder for the eight or ten days neces- 
sary to carbonize the mass. The saving 
is not a large one but it is a saving that 
pays—and that is enough to put it into 
effect. That is the way everywhere 
along the line. 
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Along-Ford’s-Railway 


Since the motor car manufacturer bought the old 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railway, it has been 
turned into a madel system, down to the last detail 


One of Ford’s Locomotives, of the ‘‘100 class.”’ 












Cleanliness and Efficiency 
































WHAT THE FORD RAILROAD DID 
TO RUBBISH 


This room was once unused and filled 
with dirt and rubbish. Under the Ford 
régime it serves as a dispensary and is ao om 
kept as clean as any hospital. NEATNESS ON THE D., T. & I. 
A tool crib at the Jackson, Ohio, shops. 
No unsafe tools are tolerated, there is 
absolutely no confusion, and workmen 
can find their tools in a hurry. 
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A LOCOMOTIVE ERECTING SHOP AT THE RIVER ROUGE PLANT 
Engine 151 is being prepared for overhauling. More than three-fourths of the D., 
T. and I. motive power has been completely rebuilt according to new ideas. In 
this shop the railroad’s first electric locomotives are now under construction. 











Along Ford’s Railway 

















THE LAST WORD IN ENGINE CABS 


D., T. & I. cab with nickel trimmings, aluminum floor, aluminum 
chairs with thick cushion seats, large windows, and electric lights. 
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A BRIDGE 1,185 FEET LONG 


Over the Miami River and Valley, near Quincy, Ohio, this 
new structure of the D., T. & I. measures 1,185 feet in length. 















IN THE PATH OF THE LEGIONS 





“Turusia where Caesarian(Ca rthage Sees 
the Sun again after Centurtesofarkness 












Recent excavations supervised by Count de Prorok of the Service des Antiquites of the 
French Government have revealed the ruins of Punic Carthage as well as the Carthage of the 
Cesars. The Arch of Diocletian in a ruin-strewn plain near Sbeitla, and Mahdia’s Punic port. 


ROMAN RUINS AND A PUNIC PORT 
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Tunisian Landscapes 

























FROM THE CAVERN’S 
MOUTH 


These caves are prehistoric 
and, like the Tunisian land- 
scape they look upon, they are 
reminiscent of the chaotic 
land formations of the North 
American Southwest. 


DWELLERS IN DUG-OUTS 


An inhabitant of a village of 
Berbers, who make their resi- 
dences, as did their ancestors, 
in dug-outs in the sand. 










































In the Path of the Legions 





ONE OF ISLAM’S HOLY 


CITIES “ 
A street in Kairwan and in the d nade 
background the mosque from 24 
whose minaret the muezzin ye 
calls the faithful five times a 2 | 


day to prayer. 


THE SHIP OF THE DESERT 


The camel regards the motor 
car with the contempt due to 
an interloper. He himself is 
the immemorial mount of the 
desert, a sturdy pack animal 
and a swift traveler. 





























The Coliseum of Africa 




















DESERT WATER AND THE AFRICAN COLISEUM 
Caravans leave reluctantly the grateful shadows and reflecting water of the oasis. 
(Below) El Djem, built when Rome was an empire, for the amusement of her colonists. 
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A DESERT SILHOUETTE 


Between the dunes, where once deployed the Punic soldiery of Hannibal, 
camels and Arab riders now pass, a moving frieze against the turquoise sky. 
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S. Parker Gilbert, ““Thinking Machine” 


OST good stories about promi- 
nent men are not true. Per- 
haps this one about S. Parker 
Gilbert, the new Agent Gen- 
eral of Reparations—“ Czar 

of Europe under the Dawes Plan’’—is 
not entirely true, either, but it is char- 
acteristic, and therefore fairer than lit- 
eral truth: 

A man wanted to see 
Gilbert shortly after he re- 
tired as Under Secretary of 
the Treasury at the tender 
age of thirty-one. It wasa 
terrifically busy day for Gil- 
bert, and he did not havea 
minute for extraneous dis- 
cussion. 

“Can't we meet to-night 
then?” asked the visitor. 
“Yes,” was the reply. 

say.” 

“Oh, 3 or 4 o'clock,” was the jocular 
reply. 

“All right, 3 o’clock would be fine. 

“Three o’clock to-morrow morning?” 
queried the would-be visitor. 

“Yes, at my office.” 

The jocular one was too dumbfounded 
to deny that he did not want to stay up 
that late or get up that early. But it 
was too late to change; he had made the 
proposal. 

So he went to the New York law office 
at 3 o'clock in the morning. An office 
boy was on duty. A _ typewriter was 
clicking away in an inner office. There 
was even some bustling in the corridors. 
The visitor was so amazed that drowsi- 
ness vanished. He had heard of the 
British Parliament functioning at night, 
but never a law office. 

About 3 A.M. the jocular one was 


“Any time you 


” 





ushered into Gilbert’s office, and he 
stated his business, not any too briefly. 


A GOOD LISTENER 


HE youngster listened, his blue eyes 

occasionally a-twinkle, then serious; 
a quizzical expression now, soon to be 
chased away by a smile. When the 
visitor had finished, the 
youth remarked: 

“I’ve been thinking that 
over and | think you are 
wrong.”’ 

That was all. 

“But let me send you 
more of these documents,”’ 
persisted the visitor. 

“All right,’ said the 
youngster, “but have them 
here early in the morning.” 

Che story is undoubtedly fictional, but 
the elementary facts are true. Gilbert 
works at all hours; he has a keen sense of 
humor; and he usually has problems 
thought out to a solution before they are 
presented to him; then, finally, he is 
terse, clear in expression, and reticent. 


HE HAS COURAGE, TOO 


HEY call him the “Thinking Ma- 

chine.” That’s what he is. He 
thinks. In the Treasury Department, 
where he was Assistant Secretary at the 
age of twenty-seven, they said he seemed 
to get along without experience. He 
thought things out, and then acted on his 
judgment without fear. An example: 


In 1919, when he was in charge of fiscal 
affairs as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, an international private loan 
fell due at the time when there was a great 
movement of funds in payment of income 
taxes and maturities, 


and there was 
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pressure upon him to withdraw a call 
on the bank for funds, on the ground that 
the call money might go up. — Gilbert’s 
reply was that he had “thought the thing 
out” and that he would not withdraw 


the call. The “Thinking Machine” was 
right. Call money went down. 


No words more succinctly describe 
the character and appearance of Gilbert 
than those two words, “Thinking Ma- 
chine.” He has the appearance of a 
quiet, unhurried machine when he is 
working. When he is talking, he has 
the calm deliberation of a slow-moving 
machine. As a listener he is intent on 
the words of the talker; his attention is 
undivided; he never attempts to interrupt 
or insert a remark. 

Calm, blue eyes gaze unwaveringly 
at the visitor. Occasionally a quizzical 
smile—a poet might call it a wistful 
smile—passes over his thin lips. A 
pause usually follows the speech of the 
visitor. Gilbert waits until he is sure 
the speaker has quite finished. Then 
he speaks, clearly, tersely, deliberately— 
and then another pause follows his words. 
Sometimes he acts as if he might say 
more, his hand passes over an unruly 
“rooster’s tail’ on the back of his head, 
but he says no more. 


NOT GARRULOUS 


UROPE’S popular idea of the Ameri- 

can is that of garrulity. Here is 
one who talks little, but who has con- 
sidered his few words well. 

“Who is Gilbert?’”” was the question 
asked when Europe flashed the news that 
he was to be the Agent General of Rep- 
arations. He had rarely been mentioned 
in the newspapers until Secretary Mellon 
went to Europe on a vacation in 1921, 
and it was reported that one of the most 
important departments of the Govern- 
ment had been left in charge of a young 
man only twenty-nine years old. 

“Who is Gilbert?’”” draws forth an 
interesting answer, and it involves also 
the corollary question: “How far will 
he go?” As a boy, Gilbert was a good 
student in the schools of Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, and rated as one of the best 








From the Treasury to the Reparations Problem 


students at Rutgers College. He won 
the Phi Beta Kappa, but he does not 
wear the key as prominently as most 
members do; he carries it on a fob, and 
the visitor needs a sharp eye to catch it. 
That denotes modesty. At Harvard Law 
School he received his degree cum laude. 
He was headed for corporation law and 
had specialized in economics, banking, and 
subjects that would fit him for that work. 

Unfit for active military service in the 
War because of the effects of an operation, 
he went to Washington in the War Loan 
organization with R. C. Leffingwell, who 
became Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and is now a member of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan and Company. He rose 
rapidly, finally becoming the first Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, with full power 
to act for the Secretary in all branches of 
the Department, and that at about 
twenty-nine years of jage. He handled 
the refunding problem from 1921 to 
1923, about $7,000,000,000, an achieve- 
ment that marked him for the task of 
handling the German reparations problem. 
Then he retired from the Treasury at the 
age of thirty-one. 


WISE BEYOND HIS YEARS 


A' INTERVALS young men attain 
high places in American business, 
politics, or finance, and then vanish as 
comets vanish. That may be the way of 
Gilbert, but it is unlikely. Hewill succeed. 
He believes that his reparations job will 
last two, probably three years. It is a 
great test. Though he has had a great 
deal of experience in international deal- 
ings, he has been in Europe only once. 
He will wield an unusual power, and he 
will face unusual difficulties, but to all 
of them he takes a canniness and wisdom 
unusual for so young a man. And he 
is industrious. 

Sometimes an incredulous section of 
the public believes that so young a man 
owes his advancement to influence. Not 
so with Gilbert. He served under four 
Secretaries of the Treasury—McAdoo, 
Glass, Houston, and Mellon—and under 
three Presidents—Wilson, Harding, and 
Coolidge. Somewhere along the line he 
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would have fallen if influence had forced 
him upward; instead, he advanced. 

His personality does not grip the newac- 
quaintance. He is not striking in appear- 
ance: though he stands about six feet tall, 
his weight is deceptive. He seems to weigh 
about 150; actually he weighs 180. His 
face is not striking; his chin does not 
denote any unusual strength. He is a 
bit pale. He is not dynamic, or vibrant. 


But here is the secret of his personality: 
there is no element in it that is repellant; 
at first it appears colorless. Passive or 
latent qualities are revealed as Gilbert 
talks. It is more a personality based 
upon intellectual power than upon over- 
flowing dynamic spirits, a kind of per- 
sonality revealed more often in men of 
years than in youth. Intellect, that’s 
it—“ Thinking Machine.” 


Frank Morrison, Labor Leader 


MUEL GOMPERS so thor- 
oughly personifies the American 
Federation of Labor that the 
general public has never learned 
that the movement has other 
leaders who have coéperated with Mr. 
Gompers for decades in 
the formulation of plans 
and policies for this 
organization, which now 
has 3,000,000 members. 

One of these men is 
Frank Morrison, who 
has been chosen Secre- 
tary of the Federation 
by unanimous vote at 
every convention sirice 
1896, and who is so 
thoroughly sympathetic 
with the Gompers ré- 
gime that it is doubtful 
if he willever be replaced 
so long as Mr. Gompers - 
remains President—and he has _ been 
President continuously since the organiza- 
tion of the Federation in 1886, with the 
single exception of one year. 

Among labor organizations all over the 
world, Mr. Morrison isabout as well known 
as Mr. Gompers, but he is not so well 
known to the general public, though only 
Mr. Gompers passes him in the number of 
speeches made before labor audiences in 
this country. The reason for this is that 
Mr. Morrison is more an organizer and 
advisor. 

He became Secretary of the Federation 
when the membership was 265,000, and 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR 
Mr. Morrison chatting with John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., during a recess in an 
industrial conference at Washington. 


through the years of expansion to the 
present membership of 3,000,000—it was 
nearly 4,000,000 during the War—he has 
kept pace with the greater administrative 
duties. That kept him busy. Moreover, 
his training was that of the lawyer, and he 
is satisfied to play the 
part of a strong adviser 
in the affairs of the Fed- 
eration. 


HE LOOKS LIKE BRYAN 


HEN Mr. Morri- 

son was first 
chosen Secretary of the 
Federation in 1896, he 
was frequently mis- 
taken for William Jen- 
nings Bryan. Physical 
resemblance still is 
noticeable, though Mr. 
Morrison, now sixty- 
five years old, looks 
several years younger than Mr. Bryan, 
who is a few months younger. 

He is an aggressive personality, but 
not offensively aggressive. He _ gives 
the impression of strength and sincerity, 
rather than of pugnacity, though he has 
the face of a fighter. Put judicial robes 
upon him and he would look the part of 
a judge, a stern judge, but a just and 
temperate judge. In fact, his mind is 
still judicial, though he was chosen to his 
present post so soon after he completed his 
legal training at the Lake Forest Law 
School in Chicago that he had time only 
for one case. But the training sticks. 
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Though he has made innumerable 
speeches on labor problems, he is not a 
prolific writer, either of books or of articles. 
In that he is unlike Mr. Gompers, who 
is a writer as well as a speaker. Morrison 
is more the administrator, Gompers the 
publicist. His opinions on_ legislation 
are more the opinions of a legal mind, 
and for that reason his advice is fre- 
quently sought both inside and outside of 
his own organization and affiliated unions. 

His services to the nation during the 
War were of great benefit to the cause. 
He was a valuable assistant to Mr. Gom- 
pers in his successful efforts to mobilize 
a labor sentiment strong in the prosecu- 
tion of the War, and, with Mr. Gompers, 
he was constantly at work maintaining 
the morale of the workers in industry 
and preventing the intrusion of an ever- 
active foreign propaganda which sought 
to undermine the effectiveness of Ameri- 
can efforts to supply the fighting forces 
with war materials. 


NOT A POLITICIAN 


IXTEEN years ago, when the Fed- 
eration formed its National Non- 
Partisan Political Campaign Committee, 
Mr. Morrison was made Chairman, and 
he is still Chairman. The purpose of this 
organization was the inauguration by the 
Federation of “a more vigorous non- 
partisan political policy” and a campaign 
for legislation desired by organized labor. 
As chairman of this committee Mr. 
Morrison studied all the legislative pro- 
posals of organized labor, at the same 
time conducting the detailed duties of 
his work as Secretary of the Federation. 
Several measures sponsored or supported 
by this committee ultimately became law, 
among them the Clayton Amendment to 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, the La Fol- 
lette Seamen’s Act, the proposal for the 
creation of a separate department and 
Cabinet officer to deal with the problems 
of labor, and the various proposals for the 
restriction of immigration. 

Though he did not aspire to be a 
politician and had no desire to hold any 
political office, Mr. Morrison because of 
his interest in legislation did become in- 
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terested in the ways of politics and 
politicians. He was one of the early ad- 
mirers of Theodore Roosevelt and was 
and still is a staunch supporter of Senator 
La Follette. In fact, Mr. Morrison’s 
view had great influence on the decision 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
throw its official support to La Follette 
in the last Presidential campaign. 


LABOR HIS CHIEF INTEREST 


ABOR, not politics, is his chief in- 
terest. Twenty-seven years ago the 
Chicago Eight-Hour Herald said of him: 


Mr. Morrison is well up in trades union 
affairs, but does not trouble himself much 
about such politico-economic questions as 
socialism, anarchy, single tax, or the like. 
He believes in the union. He is a well-read 
man, has studied law, and is above all things 
dead in earnest in whatever work he is en- 
gaged in. 


That is also true of Mr. Morrison now. 
It is his purpose to advance the cause of 
labor, to work for legislation beneficial to 
labor, and at the age of sixty-five he is still 
“dead in earnest in whatever work he is 
engaged in.”” Like Mr. Gompers, he is a 
strong advocate of the eight-hour day 
and of the principle that labor should give 
an honest day’s work for an honest day’s 
pay. 

Though he is an ardent worker in the 
cause of labor, his fairness of mind has 
frequently been attested to by employers, 
and in 1919 he was selected as an arbiter 
in the wage dispute between the news- 
paper publishers of New York City and 
International Typographical Union No. 6. 

For more than thirty-eight years Mr. 
Morrison has been a member of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16 in Chicago, and 
it was his intense interest in union affairs 
in Illinois which developed his eligibility 
for the post as Secretary of the Federa- 
tion. 

Like Mr. Gompers, Mr. Morrison 
represents a high type of labor leader, a 
type which recognizes that an officer of 
any organization like the Federation, 
no matter what its size or what section of 
the population its membership comprises, 
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occupies a post of semi-public functions, 
duties, and responsibilities. An organ- 
ization so intimately touching every phase 
of the economic and political life of the 


nation must consider the effect of its - 


own special policies upon the public 
welfare; both Mr. Gompers and Mr. 
Morrison recognize this obligation in 
considering their problems. The officers 
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of all labor organizations have not yet 
put this view into practice; even some 
of the integral units of the Federation 
give the impression that their chief func- 
tion is to get what they can out of 
industry, regardless of the effect on 
business, on the public, or, in the long 
run, on themselves. That is an archaic 
view. 


C. E. Eveleth, Industrial Philosopher 


N THE effort to eliminate waste of 
human energy, it is recognized that 
more must be accomplished in the 
same time, or the same accomplished 
in less time,”” said the Hoover report 

on wastes in industry. 

The great problem is how to eliminate 
this waste. Labor has not always done 
its utmost to increase production, not 
only because incentive was frequently 
lacking, but also because of a false and 
sometimes unnecessary hostility or want 
of confidence and sympathy between 
management and labor, which led directly 
to a limitation of output and to holding 
both efficient and inefficient men to the 
same level of production. 

To remove the hostility or suspicion, 
and supply the incentive was the problem 
for those who wished to realize the ideal 
of the report. Henry Ford in his shop 
and on his railroad has given industry one 
example of increased efficiency, which 
results in higher pay for employees and a 
cheaper product for the public, and other 
great industries are following suit in their 
own methods. The land is full of labor 
philosophers, both practical and aca- 
demic, who are philosophizing without 
end on an era of better industrial re- 
lations. 

It is remarkable that one of the most 
successful of these experiments in carry- 
ing out a new labor philosophy should be 
conducted by a research engineer, C. E. 
Eveleth, who had no theories or philoso- 
phy on the handling of labor or labor 
problems when he was suddenly and 
unexpectedly informed that he was to be 
the manager of the Schenectady works of 





the General Electric Company, with its 
20,000 men and manifold manufacturing 
activities. 

He was a captain of army engineers, as 
it were, suddenly sent to command a 
corps in action, without ever having seen 
an army corps. And his corps was un- 
easy. Wages were advancing in some 
other industries. The United States 
Steel Corporation: had just increased 
pay. What would the General Electric 
do at its big works? 


MR. EVELETH’S SOLUTION 


HE solution finally evolved by Mr. 
Eveleth is important, not only to 

his company but also to general industry, 
because he has proved that under sympa- 
thetic management every man, even in 
large groups of labor, can be treated as an 
individual, and that as an individual the 
workman is willing to give an increased 
output for increased pay. His aim was 
to increase earnings and to bring in- 
dividualism back into large labor groups 
by encouraging every man to do as much 
work as his desires or energies permitted. 
There is nothing especially new in the 
piece work system, to be sure, but there 
is something new in the creation and 
successful operation of a system which 
makes every one of 20,000 men an indi- 
vidual whose pay is rated upon indi- 
vidual efficiency, ability, and versatility. 
Under the new system three classes were 
created, A, B, and C, and increases of pay, 
some as high as 30 per cent. were granted 
after consideration of class _ ratings. 
Others of lower efficiency in Class C re- 
ceived no increases, and are first to be 
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considered for temporary retirement dur- 
ing depressions. 

The result of this new system was an 
immediate and marked increase in the 
operating efficiency of the entire works 
and in the efficiency of the individual 
worker. Earnings of men leaped as they 
received their increases, and piled upon 
that the results of their increased ef- 
ficiency. They had an incentive to in- 
crease their eff.ciency. The Schenectady 
works, incidentally, is an open shop. 

Dollars and cents tell in much better 
fashion the story of increased efficiency, 
dollars and cents not only for the worker 
but for the employer as well. If the 
cost of direct labor is 80 cts. an hour, 
materials $1, and overhead and other 
expenses $1.20, the manufacturing cost 
of one man for one hour is $3. With a 
50 per cent. increase in the efficiency and, 
consequently, the pay of labor, the manu- 
facturing cost is only $2.60 an hour. 
Overhead remains the same; labor re- 
ceives $1.20 an hour; the cost of material 
is increased 50 per cent., but the output 
of goods also is increased 50 per cent. 
The worker has benefited by increased 
pay; the manufacturer is benefited by 
lower costs and greater production, a 
benefit which he is able in part to pass on 
to the public. 


HOW THE PHILOSOPHY WORKS 


OT long after the new system went 
into effect, a group of workmen 
asked Mr. Eveleth for an increase of 7} 
per cent. in pay. He replied that he 
would be glad to give the increase, pro- 
vided the efficiency of the group was 
increased 73 per cent. 

“That increase in efficiency with your 
increase in pay will actually increase your 
earnings 15 per cent.,” he pointed out. 

The men thought an increase in ef- 
ficiency was impossible, but took the in- 
crease in pay and agreed to experiment. 
The result was a marked increase in ef- 
ficiency, and some of the workers actually 
increased their production and, conse- 
quently, their pay, by 50 per cent. 

“I have no set rules to follow,” says 
Mr. Eveleth. “Every problem is con- 
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sidered as it comes up. The door of this 
office is always open to any man who 
wants to talk about work or pay. He is 
an individual and he deals with me as an 
individual, if he wishes.” 

Mr. Eveleth had the sympathetic sup- 
port of the officers of his company, of 
course, but neither they nor he could 
have initiated any system without the 
confidence of the men, which he won 
immediately, not only by his rugged 
appearance and manner, but also by his 
rugged yet frank method of dealing with 
problems. 

Immediately he showed the men that 
he trusted them and relied upon them, 
and they trusted him. Mr. Eveleth 
wanted to organize a Works Council, or a 
sort of forum where chosen representa- 
tives of the men might discuss problems 
with the manager of the works. When 
the first council met, Mr. Eveleth sug- 
gested that a committee of five decide in 
advance what problems should be dis- 
cussed during the limited time. 

“Who will choose this committee?” 
was the question of the men, who ap- 
parently thought this was the catch in the 
proposal. 

“You name the committee, all the 
members,” was the reply. 

That answer won the confidence of the 
men. 

Important as Mr. Eveleth’s achieve- 
ment may be to himself and the General 
Electric Company, it is far more impor- 
tant as an example to industry. He has 
shown that Henry Ford’s success is no 
freak of luck, and that the ideal of the 
Engineers’ survey can be attained. 

“The wastes revealed,”’ says the sur- 
vey—sometimes called the Hoover re- 
port, “are the result of methods, tactics, 
practices and relationships of long stand- 
ing in industry.” 

Mr. Eveleth has found the wastes; 
he can illustrate the survey for industry 
because he himself had the qualities and 
character to put into effect the ideals 
expressed academically and generally in 
the report. He has proved that the in- 
dividual can and will become more 
efficient if he has the incentive. 
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The Next Step in Washington 


Responsible Leadership that Must Follow the Federal Budget—A 





Revolutionary Change for Increased Efficiency Within the Constitution 


By CHESTER H. ROWELL 


WEARING at Congress has be- 
come a favorite American sport. 
Considering what to do about it 
is naturally not so common; but 
that has not been neglected, 

either, and there is a fair consensus of 
informed opinion as to what is needed. 
Unfortunately, knowing what to do is 
not doing it. If it 


of codrdination of estimates, revenues, 
and expenditures, so the chief source of 
the legislative evil is lack of public, 
responsible contact between the executive 
and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment. The remedy proposed is nothing 
original. It is already in successful oper- 
ation in all private business and in prac- 
tically all other 





were, we should 
not, for instance, 
have had the thirty 
years’ lag between 
the demonstration 
that we needed the 
budget and the first 
step towards get- 
tingit. Meetings of 
experts in Washing- 
ton, even in 1890, 
pointed out as well 
as it could be done 
to-day the absurd- 
ity and extrava- 
gance of our hap- 





Mr. Chester H. Rowell, editor, re- 
former, and practical politician, after 
a long and successful career in Cali- 
fornia and national politics in which 
he has studied both the theory and 
the practice of government, bas spent 
the past six months specifically study- 
ing the machinery of government in 
Washington and discussing with the 
leaders, both executive and legislative, 
of all parties the changes towards re- 
sponsible leadership which conditions 
at home and abroad demand of our 
government.—THE EpiTors. 


governments, and 
is approved for 
America by nearly 
all of those whom 
scholarly attain- 
ments or practical 
experience have 
qualified to be re- 
garded as our most 
eminent experts. It 
is, briefly, that we 
bridge the aloofness 
of executive and 
legislative respon- 
sibility by bringing 
Cabinet members 








hazard system of 
raising and spending money by a dozen 
unrelated bills from as many separate 
committees, without unified estimates, 
and outlined the necessary steps towards 
coérdination, such as private business and 
all other governments had already taken. 
Thirty years later, Congress authorized 
the first of these steps! 

The end of the similar lag in the general 
problem of Congress must be nearly 
overdue, and an attempt to arouse some 
active interest in its solution may there- 
fore not be untimely. The purpose of 
these articles is to be a part of an effort 
to that end. The case is just as clear 
and nearly as belated as the budget was. 
As the source of the fiscal evil was lazk 


and legislators face 
to face, on the floor of Congress, for 
the transaction of their joint business. 
The magnitude of the benefits, both to 
legislation and to administration, as well 
as to the standing of Congress and the 
personal opportunities for service and 
reputation of Congressmen, to be ex- 
pected from so simple a step, will appear 
in the course of the discussion. 

To begin with, this is no proposal to 
“tamper with our constitutional form 
of government.” Yet it would be nothing 
very startling if it were. That has been 
happening throughout our history. The 
“constitutional form of government’”’ of 
1924 is not that of 1790, nor of 1830, 1860, 
1880, or even of 1900, and it will certainly 
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not be the same in 1930 or 1940 unless 
we now, for the first time, somehow 
freeze into sudden immobility what has 
hitherto been a living, growing organism. 


1S THE CONSTITUTION RIGID OR FLEXIBLE? 


S A written document, the Consti- 

tution is altered only at intervals, 
by formal amendment, but as an operative 
institution it is changing all the time. 
Surely the finished fabric of a mighty 
nation, after a generation of experience 
and of John Marshall’s decisions, was 
something far beyond the tentative in- 
strument of 1789. The development of 
political parties added a whole new un- 
written article, transferring most of the 
functions of the Electoral College to 
extra-legal bodies, created by custom. 
The establishment of the spoils system 
under Andrew Jackson and its partial 
disestablishment by the Civil Service law 
constituted practically an administrative 
revolution and counter-revolution. The 
budget is now the beginning of a legisla- 
tive overturn at least as radical. The 
Civil War transformed the whole relation 
of state and nation, though its formal 
amendments affected only the rights of 
the Negroes. Roosevelt shifted, not for 
the first time, the center of gravity of 
government. By turns, the President, 
the Senate, and the House of Representa- 
tives have been the center of power. 

No one will pretend that the House of 
Representatives is now that center, nor 
maintain it very strenuously even of the 
Senate. These articles will describe the 
decline of Congress, which no one now 
denies. They will suggest that the situa- 
tion be improved by the method which 
George Washington tried. This ought, 
therefore, to be not shockingly ultra- 
modern. 

We have already seen President Wilson 
revive the earlier custom of appearing 
personally in Congress to deliver his 
messages. If we were to extend the same 
precedent to members of the Cabinet, 
the sky would not fall nor the Constitu- 
tion fail. It would be no greater change 
of form than the delivery of the Presi- 
dent’s messages, nor of substance than 
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the budget. And if, incidentally, it 
bettered the situation of Congress, that 
is confessedly the one place where im- 
provement would be most welcome. 
When we do our swearing, we swear 
chiefly at Congressmen. But any 
one who knows Congress intimately will 
certify that the chief trouble is not 
Congressmen, it is Congress. Congress- 
men are not so bad. There are fine men 
among them, and it would be easy to 


get more of these, and abler, if it were 


made worth their while. The ordinary 
member is about like your own Congress- 
man, a fairly representative citizen who 
works hard and thanklessly at the task 
you set him—which is chiefly to run your 
errands. Those of us who can remember 
the Congress of an older and greater day, 
when it really was something, can testify 
that most of the members were no better 
then. The difference was in organiza- 
tion and leadership. Considering the 
misfit tools and preposterous organization 
with which they have to work, the won- 
der is that it is not worse. They are en- 
titled rather to commiseration than to 
the sort of thing they have been getting. 
Above all, they are entitled to a chance, 
by serving us visibly better, also to im- 
prove their own situation. Let us see if, 
by examining how they got into their 
present depths, we cannot find a way out. 


REPRESENTATIVE LONGWORTH’S ANSWER 


WAS trying to put the House of Rep- 

resentatives back on the legislative 
map,” said Nicholas Longworth, Re- 
publican floor leader, in a speech near 
the close of the last session defending his 
course in leading House Republicans 
contrary to declared party policy. The 
applause of his colleagues testified to 
their realization that their House had 
not been “on the legislative map.”” Public 
opinion would not have given even the 
Senate a much larger place on it. 

And yet, nearly forty years earlier, 
Woodrow Wilson, in his first (and best) 
book, “Congressional Government,” had 
attributed to Congress “the predominant 
and controlling force” in government: 


It is said that there is no single or central 
































force in our Federal scheme; and so there is not 
in the Federal scheme, but only a balance of 
powers and a nice adjustment of interactive 
checks. How is it, however, in the practical 
conduct of the Federal Government? [x that, 
unquestionably, the predominant and con- 
trolling force, the center and source of all motive 
and of all regulative power, is Congress. 


Speaking of “the declining prestige 
of the Presidential office’’ he said: 


That high office has fallen from its first 
estate of dignity because its power has waned; 
and its power has waned because the power 
of Congress has become predominant. 


Further: 


I am inclined to think, therefore, that the 
enlarged powers of Congress are the fruits 
rather of an immensely increased efficiency 
of organization, and of the redoubled activity 
consequent upon the facility of action secured 
by such organization. 

These words, written within the easy 
memory of men not yet old, sound like 
echoes from another age or the descrip- 
tion of some strange and distant land. 
Evidently, in the interval between the 
beginning of Wilson’s academic career 
and the zenith of Longworth’s Congres- 
sional one, something has happened to 
Congress. 

As we shall see, many things have 
happened. One of them is best illus- 
trated by a comparison of two lists of 
names, one from the membership of the 
House of Representatives sitting in 1884, 
while the young Dr. Wilson was writing his 
book a few miles away in Baltimore, 
and the other from the body to which 
Longworth addressed his apologetic vin- 
dication in 1924. 


ARE COMPARISONS ODIOUS? 


OLLOWING are the twenty-five 

leading members of the House of 
Representatives of 1884, as determined 
by committee assignments and public 
recognition: 


John G. Carlisle, Samuel J. Randall, 
Joseph C. S. Blackburn, J. Warren Keifer, 
Thomas B. Reed, William R. Morrison, 
Abram S. Hewitt, William D. Kelley, John 
A. Kasson, William McKinley, Jr., Frank 
Hiscock, William S. Holman, Joseph G. 
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Cannon, J. Randolph Tucker, Roger Q. Mills, 
Richard P. Bland; Nelson Dingley, John H. 
Reagan, James Wilson, Perry Belmont, 
Robert R. Hitt; Samuel S. Cox, Charles 
F. Crisp, Sereno E. Payne, David B. Hender- 
son. 


A few years earlier would have included 
James G. Blaine and James A. Garfield, 
and a very little later would have added 
William J. Bryan, Robert M. La Follette 
and Henry Cabot Lodge, whose reputa- 
tions, begun then, have been among the 
few permanencies of American public 
life for a generation. Or, if we wish to 
consider the Senate, such names as George 
F. Edmunds, Nelson W. Aldrich, William 
B. Allison, Shelby M. Cullom, Benjamin 
Harrison, George F. Hoar, John J. Ingalls, 
Justin S. Morrill, John Sherman, Thomas 
F. Bayard, Arthur P. Gorman, Wade 
Hampton, John T. Morgan, Dan W. 
Voorhees, and many others, at once come 
to mind. 

Following are ‘the twenty-five mem- 
bers who occupy the corresponding 
positions in the present House of Rep- 
resentatives: 


Frederick H. Gillett, Nicholas Longworth, 
William R. Green, Martin B. Madden, 
James A. Frear, Joseph W. Byrns, George S. 
Graham, Ogden L. Mills, John N. Garner, 
James W. Collier, Henry T. Rainey, Cordell 
Hull, Daniel R. Anthony, Jr., William S. Vare, 
Robert Y. Thomas, Jr., Willis C. Hawley, Al- 
bert Johnson, Samuel E. Winslow, Gilbert 
N. Haugen, Stephen G. Porter, Theodore E. 
Burton, Julius Kahn, Sydney Anderson, 
Adolph J. Sabath, Charles R. Crisp. 


Read these two lists! It will be sur- 
prising if you do not find more names on 
the first than on the second that mean 
something to you. In other words, there 
were more men in the earlier Congress 
whose memory has lasted forty years 
than there are in the present one whose 
fame has reached the general reader. 
And there were certainly three times the 
first list better known to their contem- 
poraries than the best-known half of the 
second list is known now. 

Spectacular as this decrease of reputa- 
tion appears, it will not do to assume an 
equal decline in the quality of member- 
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ship. Some deterioration in the small 
group of leaders is undeniable and, in- 
deed, inevitable. You cannot make a 
job less attractive without attracting 
fewer strong men to it. But even there 
it is less in reality than in appearance. 
There are men in Congress now compe- 
tent for leadership if there were any place 
for it; and not all the famous leaders of 
an earlier day were great statesmen. 
The writer, who was familiar with the 
Congress of forty years ago, is witness 
that some of them were very ordinary 
men, catapulted into position by the rule 
of seniority. The ordinary membership, 
counting the good, the bad, and the in- 
different, is about what it has always 
been. The great change is at the top, and 
even there it is primarily in organization 
and prestige, and only secondarily in 
personality. Yet, taken collectively, 
Congress has notoriously fallen from the 
“predominant and controlling force” of 
Wilson to the vain aspiration to get “ back 
on the legislative map” of Longworth. 
To paraphrase Wilson conversely, it is 
now the “declining power of Congress” 
with which we have to reckon. “That 
high body has fallen from its first estate 
of dignity because its power has waned; 
and its power has waned because the 
power of the President has become pre- 
dominant.” . 


A CASE FROM THE REMOTE PAST 


T IS a long story of a century and a 
third of the ups and downs of Con- 
gress, but the first chapter of it is the 
most modern, because it comes nearest 
the present situation and is determinative 
of the present problem. 

Seldom has so momentous a decision 
been made so lightly as that which first 
broke the contact of the executive and 
legislative branches of our government, 
and thereby turned the young republic 
down a path opposite to that destined 
to be followed by the other free peoples 
of the world. It all happened upon the 
change of one word in a bill before the 
First Congress to establish the Treasury 
Department. Question was raised to the 


clause authorizing the Secretary to “di- 
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gest and report plans,” and while the 
stronger arguments favored not merely 
the “report” but also hearing it in per- 
son, jealous fears were also expressed 
that this might lead to invasion of the 
prerogative of Congress. A relatively 
obscure member, Fitzsimmons of Phila- 
delphia, apparently with no more far- 
seeing motive than to calm the feeling in 
the debate, suggested that the word 
“report” be changed to “prepare,” and 
on this suggestion James Madison made 
an unwontedly non-committal speech. 
By contrast with his aggressiveness just 
before, in supporting the authority of 
the President to remove appointees, he 
became curiously mild on the proposition 
of having Hamilton on the floor, where 
he himself had so far been the spokesman 
of President Washington. The House 
acquiesced without division, and at the 
next session, after further discussion, 
Hamilton’s plans were received in writing. 
As Professor Henry J. Ford says: 

Gibbon remarks that the greatest of theolog- 
ical controversies, which rocked the Roman 
Empire and affected the peace of millions, 
turned on the question whether a certain 
Greek word should be spelled with one diph- 
thong or another. A like disproportion be- 
tween the vastness of results and minuteness 
of verbal distinction is exhibited in this decis- 
ion of the House. The change of “report”’ 
into “‘prepare” threw up a ridge in the field 
of constitutional development that has af- 
fected the trend of American politics ever 
since. This is the explanation of a problem 
of comparative politics that has excited much 
wondering notice: why is it that alone among 
modern representative assemblies the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives tends to decline 
in prestige and authority? 


At the same session the Senate, on a 
similar point of dignity, practically 
abrogated the “advice”’ half of its treaty- 
making prerogative. Secretary of War 
Knox had secured agreement to terms of 
peace by the Creek Indian chiefs, whose 
tribesmen had been making trouble in 
the South. Acting on his understanding 
of the intent of the framers of the Con- 
stitution, over whose deliberations he had 
presided, President Washington appeared 
in the Senate to introduce General Knox, 




















who, he said, would explain the negotia- 
tions. Instead of hearing the Secretary, 
Senators called for the reading of the 
documents and finally moved to refer 
the whole matter to a committee. Wash- 
ington was visibly impatient. ‘This de- 
feats every purpose of my coming here,” 
he said, explaining that he had brought 
the Secretary of War to give any neces- 
sary information and protesting that he 
was delayed and could not go on with 
the matter. Senator Maclay relates in 
his diary: “A pause for some time ensued. 
We waited for him to withdraw. He 
did so with a discontented air.” Wash- 
ington took the hint and never returned. 
In future, the President was to negotiate 
treaties without the “advice” of the 
Senate, and the Senate was to determine 
its “consent” without consultation with 
the President or his Cabinet. 

On this small foundation, not of the 
Constitution, not of statute law, not 
even of a rule of the Houses, but of 
a precedent of procedure, rests the most 
distinguishing peculiarity of the Amer- 
ican process of government—the lack 
of any public contact on the floor of 
Congress between the legislative bodies 
and the heads of the executive depart- 
ments. Alone among governments, we 
lock up our Cabinet officers in their 
respective bureaus and never let them 
show their faces in Congress. From 
Jefferson until Wilson the same thing 
was true of the President. But when 
the first Chief Executive who was also a 
professional historian revived the historic 
precedent, it met with instant approval. 
It would now be nearly as simple to ex- 
tend the custom to Cabinet officers, and 
much more important; for they would 
come, not for ceremony, but for business. 

The consequences began at once. 
One of them, the ups and downs and 
final decline of Congress, we shall have 
occasion to illustrate further. The other, 
the substitution of bossism for leadership, 
was immediate and complete. 

Hamilton’s plan finally passed; but 
not on its merits. On these, it was first 
lost. Vital as it was to the solvency, and 
therefore to the permanence, of the Re- 
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public, what passed Congress was a sordid 
real-estate deal. 

There was a long and pitiful debate, 
characterized chiefly by obliviousness to 
everything in Hamilton’s report. Its 
perusal is not recommended to those who 
wish to idealize our forefathers. Finally 
the bill failed of passage by the narrow 
vote of 29 to 31. Some opposition 
may have been due to distrust of Alex- 
ander Hamilton by the more democratic 
faction, but even this would not have been 
applied to this measure in the presence 
of Hamilton. His instant interposition 
of facts would have shamed the futile 
debate into relevancy and intelligence. 
By argument and leadership he would 
have secured at least the two votes needed 
and probably many more. Instead, he 
won by other and less nice methods. 
The sections of the country were still 
bickering over: the location of the perma- 
nent seat of government. Hamilton first 
tried to bargain with the Pennsylvania 
delegation, but they were split between 
two sites and the deal fell through. 
Jefferson came to his rescue and made a 
trade with the Virginia delegation for 
what became the present site of Wash- 
ington, on the Potomac. So the finance 
bill was reconsidered and passed. 


9? 


“INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT ” BEGINS 


HIS is ancient history, but its re- 

sults present precisely the most 
pressing problem of to-day. “Invisible 
government” began at that moment. 
Executive and legislative responsibility 
were placed permanently at arm’s length. 
Between the sort of leadership Alexander 
Hamilton or Thomas Jefferson might 
have established on the floor and the sort 
of control they did exercise from the lobby 
the first choice was final. It determines 
to this day the method by which we are 
governed. 

Lacking codrdinated leadership, we 
have developed alternate dictatorships. 
When the executive has controlled, as 
it did in the earlier and now does in the 
latest period, it has done so irresponsibly, 
by other methods than argument. When 
the legislative branch was dominant, as 
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it was in fluctuating degrees through 
much of the middle period, its power 
rested in its leadership. But every 
leadership developed into bossism, and 
the history of the organization of Congress 
is largely a chase around the circle, al- 
ways fleeing from the boss and never 
arriving at the leader. Responsible legis- 
lative leadership is the one thing which 
our system has never developed. 

Leadership is responsible, legislatively, 
if it is the organ to make effective the 
will of the majority, and holds its author- 
ity only while it retains the confidence of 
a majority. We have never had that. 
The Speakers, when they led, though 
chosen by the majority, proceeded to 
impose, not its will, but their own, on 
the House. The theoretical right of an 
opposing majority to remove them was 
never exercised, and so never became a 
practical condition. Committee chair- 
men, chosen mostly by seniority, do not 
necessarily represent the majority of the 
House, or even of their own committees. 
They retain their separate “leaderships” 
even when nobody follows them. Col- 
lectively, they represent nothing. They 
are not organized as a group, to present 
a unified policy. The unifying force 
has been the Speaker, the Committee on 
Rules, or a steering committee, and its 
chief purpose has frequently been, not 
to represent, but to thwart, the will of 
the majority. Bills have been held up 
for four years which it was known would 
pass instantly if brought toa vote. Such 
leadership is not responsible. 


EXECUTIVE POLICIES ON TRIAL 


XECUTIVE leadership is technically 

“responsible” to the legislative 
branch only if its members must resign 
when their measures are defeated. No 
one is proposing that for America. But 
Cabinet officers could be responsible in 
just as real—and more American—a 
sense if they were responsible to the Presi- 
dent and to each other for presenting a 
common policy, and if they must main- 
tain that policy openly, before Congress 
and in the sight of the people, by argu- 
ment rather than by lobbying, and take 
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the consequences to their own prestige 
of their successes or failures. They need 
not resign if Congress disagrees, but if one 
of them proves incapable of team work 
with the President or his fellows, or if he 
chronically loses in Congress where better 
leadership would have won, he will soon 
disappear. 

This sort of responsibility, of either 
executive or legislative leadership, we 
have never developed. And because of 
that failure, “Alone among modern 
representative assemblies, the American 
House of Representatives tends to de- 
cline in prestige and authority.” As 
Justice Story says in his “Commentaries”: 

The executive is compelled to resort to 
secret and unseen influences, to private inter- 
views and private arrangements, to accomplish 
its own appropriate purposes, instead of 
proposing and sustaining its own duties and 
measures by a bold and manly appeal to the 
nation in the face of its representatives. 


From the beginning, the varying 
prestige of Congress has depended on the 
few men in control. The Congress of 
1814, for instance, was one of the most 
helpless, and that of 1815—composed 
largely of the same persons—one of the 
most active Congresses on record. The 
difference was that one year Henry Clay 
was in Europe negotiating the peace 
treaty, and the next year he was back in 
the Speaker’s chair. The earlier Con- 
gresses were divided into “Administra- 
tion” and “‘anti-Administration”’ factions. 
The important policies were suggested by 
the President and their fate was regarded 
as his victory or defeat. But from 1811 
to 1825, under Clay, the House of Repre- 
sentatives was the center of government. 

Soon after, Clay went to the Sen- 
ate, and Andrew Jackson as President 
dominated everything. After Jackson’s 
time, until Lincoln, Presidents were 
mediocre and Speakers weak or neutral. 
The bone of contention between North 
and South became the Senate, where 
power now centered. Webster, Clay, 
and Calhoun, and after them Douglas, 
Seward, and Sumner towered over Presi- 
dents like Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, 
and Buchanan. After Lincoln, Speakers 
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Colfax and Blaine restored the House to 
increased measure of power which, grow- 
ing under Randall and Carlisle, cul- 
minated in Reed, and was not entirely 
lost under his successors until Insurgency 
deposed Cannon and, by ending bossism, 
extinguished the House. Since then the 
President has been regarded by the people 
as the leader, and they have looked to 
him not merely to execute the laws, but 
also to propose them. The principal 
function of Congress, according to this 
view, has been to resist, and most of this 
has been exercised by the Senate. 

The past forty years have constituted 
one complete cycle. Forty years ago 
the House of Representatives had two 
masters—Speaker John G. Carlisle and 
Samuel J. Randall, Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. Randall’s 
high tariff views had prevented his 
reélection as Speaker on the return of his 
party to power, but he could not be 
denied his former committee chairman- 
ship, the post of power on the floor. 
There he successfully opposed his own 
party on the tariff and was accused even 
of overriding the Senate by holding back 
appropriation bills. He certainly used 
these bills to control other legislation in 
the House. It was not enough for a 
member to arrange with the Speaker for 
recognition on his pet bill. He must also 
“see” Randall, or a privileged appropria- 
tion bill would be clapped in the way. In 
revolt against this dictatorship, the 
following Congress broke the single 
control of appropriation bills by Randall’s 
committee and distributed them among 
thirteen committees. How many pork- 
barrel billions this change has since cost 
can never be counted, but at least the 
member from the Eighteenth Arkansas 
with a public building bill could no longer 
be bossed by the Chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 


THE SPEAKER AS LEADER AND AS DICTATOR 


HE only effect, of course, was to 
make the Speaker sole boss. His 
leadership, too, became dictatorship. He 
appointed committees which would report 
the bills he favored and bury those he 
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opposed. He recognized whom he pleased. 
A member who had not arranged for 
recognition might prance for hours just 
in front of the Speaker’s desk, as one 
spectacularly did, pleading, shouting, 
and gesticulating, and finally tear up 
the bill and cast the fragments at him, 
without ever “catching the Speaker’s 
eye.” Even so mild an autocrat as 
Speaker Henderson formed a kitchen 
cabinet of trusted friends, to one or more 
of whom he referred each bill on which 
recognition was sought. If their report 
and his own opinion were adverse, the 
bill never got on the floor. “I deter- 
mined when I became Speaker,” he said, 
“that no legislation should be enacted 
by the House which was not for the public 
good, if its enactment could be prevented 
by the exercise of care on my part.” This 
may have been benevolent, but it was 
guardianship, not leadership. 

The Speakership and the power of the 
House reached their culmination under 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed. Reed himself 
referred to his office as “having no peer 
and only one superior.” Indeed, the 
“superiority” even of the Presidency 
was in dignity, not in power. From 
Reed through Cannon was twenty years. 
Then Insurgency arose and cast out what 
was left of the autocracy. Shorn of his 
committee-appointing power, the Speaker 
became a moderator. What authority 
had not already passed to the Senate and 
the President was now absorbed by them. 
The House, unbossed, became also unled 
—and negligible! 


BEWARE THE Boss! 


UT now the whirligig of time has 
brought back the exact technical sit- 
uation of 1884. The budget system neces- 
sarily restored the long-scattered money 
bills to the single Appropriations Com. 
mittee, which alone could provide unified 
legislative consideration of the now- 
unified executive estimates. This places 
in the hands of Chairman Martin 
Madden, unchecked now even by the 
Speakership, the very tools which made 
his great predecessor Randall master of 
Congress. It is only fair to add that Mr. 
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Madden emphatically disclaims any in- 
tention of using them for this purpose. 
He is of the era that imagined bossism 
dispensable. But the test will come 
when Congress itself is faced with the 
dilemma whether it shall ask Madden 
to boss it from the inside or submit to 
being bossed from the outside by Budget 
Director Herbert M. Lord. Then, if it 
follows precedent, Congress will start to 
chase itself again around the same aimless 
circuit for another forty years—fleeing, 
not toward any goal, but only away from 
one boss after another. 

That circuit arrives nowhere. The 
enly escape is over the fence. Congress 
has run from bosses all its history, and 
never got away from them. The only 
experiment it has never tried is the one 
to which all other experience points— 
to transform irresponsible bossism into 
responsible leadership, and thereby make 
it a good instead of an evil. 

Anyhow, the budget presents a new 
situation, whose consequences Congress 
has scarcely begun to realize. . And, 
no matter what else has to yield—the 
budget will not budge! War taxes 
guarantee that. Haphazard wastage will 
never again seem cheaper than the trouble 
of curing it. Even if, as some members 
fear, it involved the suicide of Congress, 
we might suffer that suicide, but not the 
wrecking of the budget. That is no 
longer debatable. 


ANOTHER DICTATOR 


LREADY the consequences of the 

budget in the executive depart- 
ments have been revolutionary, not 
merely in fiscal administration, but also in 
personal dignities and procédure. The 
isolation between departments is broken. 
Cabinet officers are at the beck and call 
of a subordinate of one of them, whose 
orders take precedence over their own, 
in their own departments. The Direc- 


tor of the Budget is ostensibly a bureau 
chief under the Secretary of the Treasury. 
If he wants to see his own chief and 
the Secretary of State on an inter- 
departmental matter, he does not go to 
see each of them. He calls them to- 


gether to see him, not in his office, but 
in the Cabinet room at the White House. 
If he and Secretary Hoover both call at 
once for Hoover’s chief clerk, the clerk 
goes to the Budget Director first. Twice 
a year, all the responsible officials of all 
the staffs meet in one room, under the 
chairmanship of the President of the 
United States, while the Budget Director 
lectures them and more than hints that 
their retention and promotions will de- 
pend on carrying out his policies. If the 
Coast Guard wants certain boats which 
the Navy declines to give up, the Budget 
Director calls the Secretary of the Navy 
or his first assistant, and gets him to 
change his mind. If an admiral stands 
on his dignity and refuses to obey orders 
except from his superior officers, the 
Budget Director fills out a blank order 
already signed by the President and 
hands it tohim. If the Budget Director 
thinks that the Treasurer of the United 
States ought to change his century-old 
way of keeping books, he tells him so in 
a public speech, in the presence of all the 
departments. 

These are not fanciful hypotheses. 
Eachof these incidents actually happened. 
Naturally, it took a bold and picturesque 
personage like General Dawes to establish 
such precedents. But also, it would 
have been impossible and intolerable if 
this new authority had been personal and 
irresponsible. Only because the Budget 
Director immediately represents the Pres- 
ident and is responsible to him do his 
superiors in rank accept his coérdinating 
functions. 

The more spectacular of these innova- 
tions are not needed in Congress, but 
one of them—the bridging of traditional 
isolation—is imperative if the budget 
is to be a budget and Congress is to re- 
main Congress. Authorities and ex- 
perience agree that the only effective 
budget is an executive budget. The 
legislative branch may accept, reject, or 
amend a budget, but it cannot make 
one without sacrificing both efficiency 
and economy. Whole books could be 
(and have been) written in elaboration 
of this one sentence. But this means 
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that those who make and are to adminis- 
ter the budget must have opportunity 
actually to present and defend it before 
Congress, and not merely in a secret 
committee thereof. Committee consider- 
ation and report will of course still be 
necessary, but the committee must not 
be permitted to usurp the functions of 
Congress. If it does, either the executive 
budget disappears into the committee’s 
hopper and what actually gets before 
Congress for decision is the committee’s 
budget and not the executive’s, or else 
the executive is reduced to do by lobbying 
what it ought to do responsibly and 
openly. 


CLEANSING POWERS OF SUNLIGHT 


F THE committee recommends cuts 

which the departments do not accept 
the two should have it out, openly, before 
Congress. But much more _ insidious 
are committee increases. These are for- 
bidden in England, by the oldest rule of 
Parliament, and they will some day have 
to be limited here; but meantime the 
best cure for them is daylight. If a 
department head reports that he needs 
$750,000 increased salaries in a certain 
service, to retain indispensable men, 
but that he will make the entire increase 
within less than the present appropriation 
if they will allow him to rearrange men 
and salaries, and the committee insists, 
instead, on giving him the $750,000 ad- 
ditional, he ought to be permitted to say 
so, publicly, to Congress, and let Congress 
take the responsibility of deciding in the 
sight of the people. If the Senate com- 
mittee insists on slipping in through a 
deficiency bill six reclamation projects, 
whose costs and probable returns nobody 
has estimated and which the reclamation 
service has not asked for and does not 
want, the Secretary of the Interior should 
have opportunity to say so out loud, 
and let Congress decide openly, knowing 
—and knowing that the people know— 
exactly what it is doing. Both these 
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are actual instances, and they could be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

A budget made in secret committee 
will never be free from log-rolling. And 
a budget which a committee takes the 
whole session to make, and only reports 
out in bare time to drive through in the 
final rush, will never be really debated 
by Congress or understood by the people. 
Let the executive both make and present 
a real budget, and there will be plenty 
of time to discuss it. The debates of 
Congress will become the most interesting 
thing in America and those who shine in 
them will be the best-known men in 
America. A career in Congress will be 
worth while to its members, because it 
will be worth while to the people. The 
thing can be done! It is done already, 
in every other popular national assembly 
in the world. The alternative is either 
the failure of the budget system, or its 
control by secret executive bossism and 
lobbying, to the further and final oblitera- 
tion of Congress from public significance 
and respect. 

Since the first debate, in 1789, there 
have been arguments enough in favor of 
admitting Cabinet members on the floor. 
Some of these, as well as some of the 
difficulties and absurdities of the present 
system, will be presented in subsequent 
articles. But arguments are not enough. 
Things are not done because a case can 
be proved for them, but because there is a 
practical emergency, which they are 
needed to meet. What is sought to be 
shown, by this all-too-brief account, is 
that the budget, the newest and greatest 
thing in American government, presents 
such an emergency. Until now, it would 
have been a good thing to do. Now, it 
has to be done! 

Future articles will attempt to show 
wherein the present system fails to work, 
or works with unnecessary difficulty, 
and to point out how the proposed in- 
novation, slight and simple as it is, would 
smooth the ways. 
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The Little Read School Marm 


By ERNEST GREENWOOD 


4 HENEVER a boy ora 
girl in the public school 
begins to lose interest 
or, perhaps, .fails en- 
tirely, his or her parents 

immediately ask the question: “What is 
the matter with our schools?” 

The answer to this question was 
written nearly a century ago. Horace 
Mann, in his first report on the public 
schools of the State of Massachusetts, 
written in the early thirties says: “ Wher- 
ever the discharge of my duties has led me 
through the state, with whatever in- 
telligent men I have conversed, the 
opinion has been expressed with entire 
unanimity that there is an extensive want 
of competent teachers for the common 
schools. This opinion casts no reproach 
on that most worthy class of persons 
employed in the sacred cause of education. 
The teachers are as good as_ public 
opinion has demanded. Their attain- 
ments have corresponded with their 
opportunities; and the supply has an- 
swered the demand as well in quality as in 
numbers. Without a change in prices, is 
it reasonable to expect a change in com- 
petency, while talent is invited through so 
many avenues to distinction?” 

There is nothing the matter with the 
public schools of to-day. There is nothing 
the matter with the buildings which are 
now being built or with the remodeling of 
the older buildings in accordance with the 
most advanced ideas of lighting, ventila- 
tion, heating, or sanitary arrangements. 
There is nothing the matter with the cur- 
riculum, with the method with which it is 
presumably taught, or with the text books. 
Thereis nothing the matter with school ad- 
ministrations, school furniture, or school 
equipment. But school buildings are 
built, school administrations are organ- 
ized, and text books, furniture, and equip- 
ment are bought solely for the purpose of 
providing housing and educational facil- 


ities in order that the children may be 
educated by teachers. Without teachers 
equipped with adequate education, train- 
ing, and experience the most modern 
school building which may be designed 
by the greatest of school architects and 
containing furniture and equipment which 
has the unanimous approval of the 
nation’s best known educators is of no 
known value to the community as an edu- 
cational institution. 


GOING BACK A HUNDRED YEARS 


HE matter with the public schools of 

to-day is that we are gradually going 
back to a situation which existed a hun- 
dred years ago. There are in the United 
States something less than 15,000,000 
children between the ages of seven and 
thirteen years inclusive enrolled in these 
schools. And, appalling as it may seem, 
more than half of these children are re- 
ceiving their education at the hands of 
teachers who do not possess the minimum 
qualifications necessary to entitle them to 
take charge of a class room. 

The fault does not lie with com- 
missioners of education, superintend- 
ents of schools, boards of education, 
or with the system itself. The caliber of 
our teachers is just as high as the parents 
of the children they are supposed to teach 
seem to require; no lower and certainly, 
with the exception of the remaining old 
guard, no higher. In communities and 
states where education is recognized as a 
fundamental of good government, there 
you will find that no price is too great to 
pay for teachers possessing the required 
qualifications. There you will find par- 
ents and consequently municipal govern- 
ments demanding the best for the children. 
It is the parents of the children who are 
to blame for conditions in the low stand- 
ard communities. The children get in the 
way of education just what their fathers 
are willing to buy for them. 


The Little Read School Marm 


Every year, all over the United 
States, there is written the annual 
chapter in the history of the struggle of 
the school authorities for more money 
from the pockets of the tax payers for 
more and better educational facilities. 
Money for new buildings, money for the 
remodeling of old buildings, money for 
additions, for assembly halls, gymnasiums, 
tennis courts, swimming pools, athletic 
fields, furniture, equipment, text books, the 
elimination of thefire hazard, the improve- 
ment of sanitary arrangements, venti- 
lation, lighting, heating, and what not, 
and last of all, money for more and better 
equipped teachers. Why last of all? 
Because the school authorities out of 
their long experience know that the tax 
payers will not grumble over the expend- 
iture of hundreds of thousands or even 
millions of dollars for things which they 
can see and to which they can point with 
pride when the annual convention of this 
or that organization is in the city. But 
they will complain bitterly of every 
suggestion to increase the salaries of the 
teachers. Teachers are “queer fish” 
any way and presumably are used to 
getting along on little or nothing. Like 
ministers of the Gospel they are supposed 
to obtain most of their compensation 
from satisfaction they get in their work, 
and their bonuses, if any, will be paid in 
the next world. 


CRYING ABOUT SCHOOL TAXES 


HY does the average business man 

expect to get long hours of work, 
the highest standard of quality output, 
personality, interest, training, and experi- 
ence from teachers for a price he would be 
ashamed to offer a prospective private sec- 
retary or even a first class stenographer? 
Why is he willing to entrust his children’s 
future to cheap labor when he is so 
particular about his daily mailP Why is 
it that he will not hesitate for an instant 
over paying forty-five or fifty dollars a 
week for an experienced trained nurse and 
in addition give her three meals a day,-a 
room to herself in his house, and pay for 
her laundry, if his child is physically ill, 
and then wail like a lost soul with its tail 
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caught in the door over an increase of a 
dollar or two in his school taxes for the 
purpose of employing trained nurses to 
take charge of that same child’s mental 
development? It is the same mental 
twist which causes a woman to pay un- 
complainingly eighty dollars a month for 
a cook and grumble at forty dollars for a 
child’s nurse maid. 

A recent survey of more than 600,006 
teaching positions in the United States 
shows that more than half of them—54 per 
cent., to be exact—are filled by teachers 
who do not possess the minimum qualifi- 
cations of normal school graduation or its 
equivalent. But this is by no means the 
whole of the dismal story. If we could say 
with some assurance that approximately 
one half of our teachers in the elementary 
grades possess the minimum qualifica- 
tions and that the other half have at 
least a high school education we might 
say with some justification that while 
there is considerable room for improve- 
ment the situation could be infinitely 
worse. And it is infinitely worse. By 
no means all of the 46 per cent. of the 
teachers who have not had the advantage 
of a normal school graduation or its equiv- 
alent have had even a high school educa- 
tion. As a matter of fact approximately 
100,000 of them left high school at the 
end of the second year, while at least 
30,000 never went to high school at all. 
Furthermore, even a high school graduate 
without training, without experience, and 
without additional study is not equipped 
for teaching in these days of scientific edu- 
cation. They are not well educated them- 
selves, yet we accept them as educators of 
the next generation of American citizens. 

The questions of teaching experience 
and of age are closely allied with the 
question of the education of the teachers 
themselves. Taking this same group of 
approximately 600,000 teachers, the sur- 
vey shows that approximately half of 
them have had more than five years’ 
experience. One eighth have had just 
five years, one eighth have had but three 
years, while one fourth of the total have 
had less than two years’ experience. The 
trend of age is about the same. One half 
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are above twenty-five years of age, one 
fourth are between the ages of twenty-one 
and twenty-five, one twelfth are between 
the ages of nineteen and twenty-one, while 
one sixth, or 100,000, are nineteen years 
of age or less. Summing these figures up 
we find that, while 54 per cent. of these 
teachers do not possess the minimum qual- 
ifications considered necessary for teach- 
ing, at least 50 per cent. have not had a 
great deal of expe- 


The Teacher’s Financial Status 








facts illustrate in striking fashion the low 
standards forced upon more than half of 
our public schools. They also indicate— 
in fact prove—that there is a very heavy 
turn-over. If one half of the teachers in 
the United States are under twenty-five 
years of age and have had less than five 
years of experience, it can only mean that 
every year the older and more experienced 
teachers are responding to the invitations 
to “talent” through 





rience. Of course 
there must neces- 
sarily be a certain 
percentage of the 
teachers in the pub- 
lic schools whose ex- 
perience is limited, 
but 50 per cent. is 
staggering. It 
means that large 
numbers of children 
not only come in 
contact with possi- 
bly two or three in- 
experienced teach- 
ers during their 
school careers, but 
receive practically 
all of their educa- 
tion from teachers 
of this class. 

It should not be 
understood that all 
of the teachers in 
the 54 per cent. who 
do not possess the 
minimum qualifica- 
tions are not now 


cieties meet. 





They Wanted to Teach! 


AN “Identification test” 
recently at a county normal 
school in Wisconsin displayed as- 
tonishing misinformation among 
prospective teachers. 
few of their answers: 


La Follette—A Frenchman who came 
to America during the War. 

Lloyd George—King of England. 

Obregon—A province in Germany. the 

De Valera—A bandit in Mexico. 

Henry Cabot Lodge—Place where so- 


Fiume—A mountain in Japan. 
Steinmetz—A kind of piano. 
Herrin—A title used in Germany. 
Yokohama—A noted Indian chief. 
Paderewski—President of Mexico. 
Tariff—A city in France. 


It is pointed out that most of the 
candidates who gave these answers 
were the failures, and that they did 
not constitute a very large pro- 
portion of the applicants. 


some of the “many 
avenues to emolu- 
ment and distinc- 
tion” and that each 
year there is a great 
influx of young, un- 
educated, inexperi- 
enced “little read 
school marms’’ to 
take their places. 
What are our 
cities doing to meet 
situation? In 
1923-1924, out of 
495 cities reporting, 
only 115 were grant- 
ing any increases in 
teachers’ salaries. 
In 1924-1925, out of 
474 Cities reporting, 
only 57 are grant- 
ing increases. But 
again, this is not the 
whole of the story. 
It is not sufficient 
to think of salaries 
in terms of dollars 
and make compari- 
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Here are a 








fitted to be teachers 
or that many of them are not good teachers. 
None of them of course were fitted to be 
teachers when they first undertook teach- 
ing. But thousands of them by reading and 
experience have succeeded in fitting them- 
selves for their work. However, it should 
be remembered that they obtained their 
experience at the expense of the children 
placed in their care and that this same 
thing is going on at the present time in 
tens of thousands of cases. Teachers are 
fitting themselves for teaching at the 
expense of the next generation. The 


sons with former 
years accordingly. If we ask the question 
“What are we paying our teachers in 
clothes, food, rent, and in the other 
necessities of life?’ it will be seen that the 
United States, instead of increasing their 
compensation, is actually reducing it. 

Take a concrete example which | shall 
call City X. In 1913 the average salary 
of teachers in this city was $1,143. In 
1923 this average salary had increased by 
a series of annual raises to $1,860. 
But the cost of living in this same city 
had increased to such an extent that the 
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salary of $1,860 would purchase only 94 
per cent. of the amount of clothes, food, 
and rent which the 1913 salary of $1,143 
purchased in that year. Although there 
has been an increase of more than 50 per 
cent. of the teacher’s dollar salary, the act- 
ual salary has been reduced by 6 per cent. 
This condition of course does not exist in 
all cities. .1 have before me the figures of 
another community where the 1923 
average salary translated into commodi- 
ties is 127.2 percent. of the 1913 salary. 
Unfortunately, this is not as creditable as 
it sounds, for in 1913 the average salaries 
of the teachers in this community was 
only $505. 

An examination of the question of 
teachers’ salaries geographically is inter- 
esting but proves very little. Take for 
example New England. One thinks of 
New England as the home of super- 
education. Yet in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont less than half of the 
public school teachers possess the mini- 
mum qualifications. On the other hand, 
in Massachussetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island between 87 and go per cent. 
do have the minimum qualifications 
or better, and avery large proportion have 
considerably more than the minimum. 
Or compare Pennsylvania and New York. 
While in New York 82 per cent. of the 
teachers possess the minimum qualifi- 
cations, in Pennyslvania only 65 per cent. 
are in this class. 

It seems to be the general opinion 
that public school educational standards 
in the South are lower than in any other 
section of the country. The 1920 figures 
with regard to the qualification of 
teachers seem to bear this out and it was 
probably true a few years ago. | asked 
a nationally known resident of the state of 
Mississippi for his opinion. “Well,” he 
said, “I will admit that the situation is 
pretty bad, but I think it can beattributed 
to the lack of regard for the education of 
the children of the colored population. 
Until recently it was always thought in 
the South that anything in the way of 
schools and teachers for these people was 
good enough. I think if you could make 
a detailed survey you would find that 
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these high percentages of teachers lacking 
in your standard qualifications are due to 
teachers in the colored schools.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


HE old spirit of the South,” he con- 

tinued, “was that only the better class 
of whites are entitled to adequate 
education. This spirit, however, | am 
glad to say, is passing. Thinking Sou- 
therners realize that the future of the 
nation depends on the education of its 
children and that the further you go down 
the social scale the more care should be 
given to educational facilities. If we 
believe in the creed of Americanism, we 
must first of all educate the children of the 
masses so that they may have the mental 
development and understanding to uphold 
that creed. The educational progress of 
the South is proceeding rapidly, and | 
think if the figures for 1924 were available 
you would have positive proof of that 
fact.” 

I can say from my own experience in 
the South during the past year that | 
believe this to be true. I am very sure 
that the time is almost here when the 
schools of the South will compare favor- 
ably with those of any other section of the 
country. 

There is also a popular superstition 
that as one travels westward the stand- 
ards of the public schools become higher 
and higher. This is perhaps due to 
the splendid record of California. Only 
7 per cent. of the teachers fail to have 
the minimum qualifications and these 
are in the more remote rural districts. 

We are getting exactly what we are 
paying for. The little red school house 
may be passing and its place taken by 
modern, well-constructed, consolidated 
schools. But the “little read school 
marm’”’ is not only with us but in con- 
stantly increasing numbers. The result 
will be a nation of only partially educated 
persons, an easy prey for all sorts of 
half-baked socialistic, radical, and even 
anarchistic ideas, and with the exception 
of a comparatively small group nobody 
seems to give a damn—not even the 
parents. 
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Mendel’s Law a Detailed Statement of the 


Second of the Ten Commandments. 


The Bridge 


of Heredity Between the Parents and the Child 


By FRENCH STROTHER 


ILL NYE once wrote an essay 
on church-going in which he 
quoted that part of the Second 
Commandment’ which says 
that ‘‘the iniquity of the fathers 

is visited upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation.” Nye’s comment 
on this was that he did not believe it: in 
fact, he “would sit up all night to doubt 
Af 

In this remark, Nye reflected the 
feeling that has dominated the churches 
themselves for the last half-century. 
The clergy and the congregations alike 
have stressed the doctrines of love and 
redemption so much that sight has often 
been lost of the stern truth that a person’s 
acts have inevitable consequences, and 
that these consequences may be very un- 
pleasant and far-reaching, and may even 
be irremediable. Most people prefer 
to believe that nothing can be so bad that 
it cannot be mended. And, indeed, the 
works of philanthropy and social service 
which have grown out of this benevolent 
feeling have enormously increased the 
comfort of millions of unfortunates. No 
person possessed of common humanity 
would wish these works lessened or 
undone. 

On the other hand, scientific students 
of human society are coming to realize 
that benevolence bears the same relation 
to social ills that morphine bears to 
cancer—it relieves the pain but it does 
not cure the disease. No humane person 
would stop doctors from using morphine 
to relieve the pain. But no doctors 
suppose for a moment that morphine 
cures the cancer. Yet millions of well- 


intentioned people do believe that benev- 
olence can cure poverty. They believe 
also that religion can cure crime. Indeed, 
“crime, poverty, and disease” are usually 
linked in their minds, as if these three 
things were essentially alike. But they 
are not. Crime and poverty are not 
diseases. They are only symptoms. 

In other words, scientific students of 
human society are finding more and more 
reasons for believing that the Second 
Commandment contains sound science 
as well as theology. The “visiting of the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children’’ 
is usually read as a threat. Probably it 
was not so intended. More likely it was 
meant to be read as a plain statement of a 
fact which, by its very nature, is also a 
warning, but not a threat. If a footpath 
skirts a precipice, it is not a threat to put 
up a sign reading, “Persons who step 
beyond this sign will fall three thousand 
feet.” The nature of this piece of in- 
formation is such that it is a warning; 
but, aside from that, it is merely a plain 
statement of an ascertained fact. That 
this fact is awful does not make the 
statement a threat. Much more im- 
portant than that, it does not make the 
statement untrue. Nor does it make the 
fact itself an injustice. Nobody would 
cry out against the injustice of heaven if 
some poor child should plunge over the 
precipice in the dark—at least no one 
would base the complaint on the injustice 
of there being such a thing as a law of 
gravitation. A heart-rending tragedyr— 
yes! But precipices and the force of 
gravitation are inevitable parts of the 
order of nature. 
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Exactly so are the laws of heredity. 
Like the other laws through which God or 
nature, as you will, controls the operation 
of the universe, these laws operate 
uniformly and invariably. If the law of 
gravitation worked differently on different 
days, or if it stopped working entirely on 
certain days, the order of the universe 
would become chaos. Imagine what 
would happen if suddenly, when anybody 
jumped over a mud-puddle, he were not 
pulled back to earth on the other side, but 
went sailing off into space. No less 
unreasonable is it to expect that a law of 
heredity shall not work with equal 
uniformity. Nor is it less unreasonable 
to expect that there shall not be any law of 
heredity. So long as human life is a gift 
from an earlier life, there must be some 
ordered and invariable process by which 
this gift may be passed on. Unfortunate 
results of misuse of this process are no 
proof of injustice, even if the misuse arises 
from ignorance. 


NOT A THREAT 


HE Second Commandment is not a 
threat. It is a plain statement of 
one of the laws of heredity. Its truth has 
been confirmed by ages of human ob- 
servation. The children of cretin im- 
beciles are cretin imbeciles, “to the third 
and fourth generation,’’ for example. 
Of recent years, the Second Command- 
ment has been “scientifically” confirmed, 
which means merely that it has been 
tested by innumerable conscious experi- 
ments, which have uniformly given the 
same results. Scientists would not use 
the word “iniquity,” which involves a 
question of morals that is beside the 
point of their immediate interest. They 
would probably substitute the phrase 
“certain known characteristics.’ In- 
deed, they would re-phrase the whole 
sentence to read: “Certain known 
characteristics of the fathers, including 
undesirable as well as desirable character- 
istics, are passed on to the children to the 
third and fourth generation.” That is a 
statement of known physical fact, which 
is the sole province of science. 
All that follows in this article will be 
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much clearer if we turn aside for a 
moment to explain what is here meant 
when the word “science” is used. The 
Latin word scire, from which it comes, 
simply means to know. But when does 
anybody know anything? A man says he 
knows Miss Smith when he has danced 
with her twice; but a year later, after 
several months of married life, when he 
ought to know her much better, he admits 
that he “never knows what she will do 
next.” This phrase suggests exactly 
what the scientist means when he says he 
knows something—he means that he 
does know what that something “will do 
next.”” He knows, for example, if he mixes 
two parts of hydrogen with one part of 
oxygen that what happens next is some- 
thing apparently different from either, 
namely, water. And he knows that 
invariably this same result will follow from 
this same cause. This ability to predict 
correctly is his test of whether or not he 
really knows a certain thing. 

Scientists know many things that they 
have never seen. Nobody ever saw 
electricity, or the force of gravitation, 
but everybody knows that they exist; 
and though even scientists do not know 
what they are, they do know how they 
work. When they get this kind of 
knowledge about something that cannot 
be seen, they have to invent an imaginary 
picture of that something and give it a 
name, so that they can have some tangible 
object to think about when trying to 
figure out more about how it works. 
Thus, for practical purposes, it was 
necessary for electrical scientists, in order 
to have a common language in which to 
discuss electricity, to invent the ether to 
express the idea of free space in which 
electricity does a lot of things that they 
knew it did, but that did not fit in with 
the facts known about plain air. Air 
doesn’t extend into the spaces between 
the stars, but electricity does, so without 
the idea of the ether, a lot of ideas about 
electricity would become confused in the 
mind with ideas about the air. 

What, then, do scientists know about 
the physical operation of the second of 
the Ten Commandments? 
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Consider the size of the humble punc- 
tuation mark that ends this sentence. 
This “period” is a little speck of soot, 
about one sixtieth of an inch in diameter. 
Yet, tiny as it is, it is just about twice as 
large as the human cell from which you, 
the reader, grew. “Great oaks from little 
acorns grow” is as nothing to what 
happens when the seed of human life 
starts expanding. If that seed were one 
inch in diameter instead of one one- 
hundred-twenty-fifth of an inch, and if 
the adult grew proportionately, men 
would be nearly seven hundred feet high. 
That is like saying that the Woolworth 
Building in New York grew from a 
pebble. This comparison gives a fair 
idea of the relative size of man and the 
speck of matter from which he came. 

But, tiny as that speck is, scientists 
have looked inside of it and have found 
that it is only a house that shelters amuch 
smaller and even more important group 
of occupants. Most of this house is 
filled with a fluid, but about one eighth 
of it is occupied by a more solid mass 
which, when dyed with chemicals, reveals 


itself as a group of pairs of little strings of 


varying lengths. These are called 
chromosomes, because the Greek word 
chroma means color, and the only way 
chromosomes can be seen, even micro- 
scopically, is by coloring them. Thus far, 
scientists have seen the things they are 
talking about, with the aid of a micro- 
scope. From this point on, what they 
say is based upon what they have seen 
only with the eye of reason, backed by 
experiments which worked out the way 
the theories said they ought to work. 


BEADS DETERMINING HUMAN CHARACTER 


ACH of these chromosomes is, in 

effect, a string of beads; and each of 
these beads is the determiner of a specific 
characteristic of the adult human being 
who will grow from the cell in which it is 
housed. Thus, there is a bead that 
determines that this adult shall have red 
hair; a second, that he shall be color- 
blind; a third, that he shall be high 
tempered, and so on. These three qual- 
ities (and many more) are known to be 


Inheritance 


hereditary in human beings; and scien- 
tists know at least how these genes 
(beads) work, even if they do not know 
that they actually look like beads on a 
string. Furthermore, the scientists know 
that every species of animal has its dis- 
tinctive number of chromosomes, which 
never varies within the species. Thus 
they know, for example, that human 
beings have twenty-four chromosomes in 
every cell, and that the banana fly has 
only four. 

In this latter species (the banana fly) 
they know which beads (genes) are on 
which strings (chromosomes); and still 
further, they know the order in which 
they are strung. Thus, if we imagine a 
red bead to stand for color, and a black 
bead to stand for size of wings, and a 
purple bead to stand for male sex, they 
know whether or not these three beads 
are on the same string, and, if they are, 
whether the black bead is strung between 
the red and purple beads, or however. 

These relations control certain kinds of 
inheritances. They explain, for example, 
why color blindness is fairly common 
among men and extremely rare among 
women, though that explanation, being 
rather complicated, is too long to be 
given here. 

It is an interesting fact that the chro- 
mosome device for transmitting life from 
one generation to another is essentially 
the same for all species, from insect to 
man. 

One word in passing: No scientific 
eugenist regards it as any of his business 
how or for what reason people marry. 
His business is to find out the facts and 
present those facts to the world. What 
the world does with the facts is the 
world’s business, not his. He knows 
enough facts now to be very useful to 
people who are sufficiently far-sighted to 
use them—as a good many wise people 
are now doing. But he has not enough 
facts to claim the right to offer the world 
a panacea for divorce, unhappy marriage, 
or the ills of society. The most he hopes 
is that some day he will have so many 
facts, so clearly proven, that only the 
very ignorant will not know how nature 
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deals with human heredity, and only the 
fools will be rash enough to try to beat 
nature. But that’s a century or two 
ahead yet. 

Modern genetical knowledge began 
with Gregor Mendel, the abbot of the 
monastery at  Briinn, in Moravia. 
Mendel’s experiments were made with 
flowers in the garden of the monastery. 
He chose the sweet pea, because its 


in England, France, and America. Then 
Professor T. H. Morgan, of Columbia 
University, made the most extensive 
experiments in heredity that have ever 
been carried out. He used for this 
purpose the pomace fly, or banana fly, 
because “it has many well-defined char- 
acters that can be observed under the 
microscope and it lives successfully upon 
a bit of banana in a milk bottle plugged 


flowers fertilize 
themselves and can 
easily be guarded 
against the pollen 
of near-by plants, so 
that he could make 
sure of the parent- 
age of every plant 
in every genera- 
tion. He made 
experiments in in- 
breeding and cross- 
breeding for eight 
years, and kept an 
accurate record of 
every individual 
plant—its own char- 





Poets Usually Precede Scientists 


“They see the great coincidences of 
nature long before the scientists do. 
They call attention to them in such 
alluring terms that men of the patient 
explorer type enter the field which the 
poet saw from afar, and by long search 
unearth the actual diamond whose 
gleam caught the distant poet’s eye. 
The poet is excited by the gleam because 
he believes it to be a reflection of a 
celestial light. The scientist is excited 
by the search because he believes the 
act of perpetual searching brings him 
nearer to God. The poet calls the gleam 
Beauty. The scientist calls the dia- 


with cotton. Every 
ten or eleven days 
a pair produces two 
to three hundred 
descendants that in 
turn are ready to 
produce similar fam- 
ilies of their own, 
so that the investi- 
gator who begins 
with them needs to 
be an expert book- 
keeper in order to 
record his results. 
In Professor Mor- 
gan’s laboratory 
over ten million of 


acteristics and the 
characteristics of 


mond Truth.” 





these animals have 
passed in review 








every one of its 
descendants. When he analyzed these 
records, he found that they followed a rule 
of heredity that could be expressed by a 
simple formula, which he published in 1865. 
We shall return to this formula later. 


MENDEL AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


ENDEL’S contact with the scien- 

tific world was through Karl 
Nageli, of the University of Vienna, and 
to him he sent his results in pea culture. 
Nageli failed to see their importance, and 
Mendel’s work was buried until 1900, 
or sixteen years after his death. In that 
year, three botanists, working independ- 
ently in Germany, Austria, and Holland, 
published their results from experiments 
similar to those of Mendel and all giving 
the same formula. Mendel’s work was 
then resurrected and he was given proper 
credit for his pioneer labors in this field. 
A little later, the same formula was 
proved to apply to animals by biologists 


under the micro- 
scope, while pedigrees of over three hun- 
dred generations have been obtained and 
recorded.” 

The foregoing quotation is from Her- 
bert E. Walter’s “Genetics,” a college 
textbook that is commended to readers 
who may wish a detailed review of the 
vast field of experimental results that has 
been covered by hundreds of investigators 
in the last quarter of a century. 

Two other great pioneers‘in the study of 
heredity should be mentioned. The late 
Sir Francis Galton first applied to the sub- 
ject the statistical method, that is to say, 
the accumulation of a vast number of facts 
bearing upon a particular phase of the 
matter and the analysis of these facts in 
terms of their mathematical proportions. 
By applying this method to the related 
sciences of genetics and anthropology, 
Galton created the modern science of 
eugenics, or heredity of man. And Au- 
gust Weismann, between 1880 and 1890, 
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used the method of pure logic. Start- 
ing with what was known about the 
structure and growth of plants and ani- 
mals, he reasoned out by logic what 
should be the mechanism for perpetuating 
structure and growth. From Weismann 
we first derived, by logic, what is now 
generally accepted by scientists as being 
inevitably implied in the results of their 
actual experiments, namely the idea of a 
continuing stream of life, which he called 
the germ-plasm. 

What is the germ-plasm? 

Its nature can be suggested by a some- 
what poetical analogy. Imagine that the 
old Greek legend of Prometheus were 
true, and that he really stole fire from the 
home of the gods and brought it to earth 
for the use of man. Suppose, further, 
that the gods had then set a sleepless 
watch over their fire, so that men might 
never again steal a brand from it. And 
suppose that men could not make fire by 
any means except lighting from some 
descendant fire of that original brand. 
If all that were true, even to this day it 
would be the custom, when a young man 
left his father’s house to make a home of 
his own, to hand him a torch which he 
would carry to his own hearth to kindle 
the fire that should warm him and his 
children. 


THE RESEMBLANCE TO PROMETHEUS 


N OUR analogy, that continually re- 
plenished, never-dying fire is the germ- 
plasm. Weismann conceived the idea 
that every plant and every animal carries 
within itself, distinct from the cells that 
build the body, a small group of cells that 
carry on the fire of life itself. To carry 
our analogy further, we may liken this 
germ-plasm, these life cells, to the 
handful of glowing coals which remained 
when Prometheus’s torch burned out. 
These coals have not the power to flame 
themselves, but they continue to burn and 
they have power to put flame into fresh 
torches, which in turn burn to coals 
having like limitations and like power. 
Practicing biologists have found by 
experiment that Weismann’s conception 
fits in with all the ascertained facts of 


Rise of the Study of Heredity 


bodily structure, bodily growth, and 
bodily perpetuation of life. Every plant 
and every animal is made up of body cells 
that are different in one important respect 
(to be noticed later) from the life cells. 
These body cells multiply themselves by 
the simple process of doubling in size and 
dividing themselves in two, each cell 
thereby becoming two cells. This process 
starts from the meeting of two life cells, 
which unite and form the one body cell 
which then proceeds to divide into two 
cells which divide into four cells and so 
on, until the plant or animal is complete. 
But, instantly this process starts, a few of 
the dividing cells are made containers of 
the elements of future life; and these life- 
containing cells do not divide but are 
stored away in the body till they, in turn, 
are called upon to join with other life 
cells in starting anew the endless process. 

Life that is transmitted by means of 
these coals (life cells) is all life that is 
transmitted by “seeds.” Most plants 
and most animals, including man, are 
perpetuated by “seeds” in the sense here 
meant. And, as the essence of the ‘‘seed’’ 
is the chromosomes, it is proper to give 
another and more literal definition of 
“germ-plasm, ”’ by saying that the chro- 
mosomes are the germ-plasm. 

Some plants and some animals, how- 
ever, can be otherwise perpetuated. We 
can cause a new begonia plant (of the 
variety Gloire de Lorraine) to rise from 
the soil by- planting only a fragment 
of one leaf torn from another begonia. 
What happens here is that the process of 
division and multiplication of body cells 
goes on uninterruptedly and perpetually. 
The new plant is not a new plant: it is 
simply a branch of the old plant that 
keeps on growing even when detached 
from the main stem. In this case of the 
begonia, there is no heredity involved, 
because there is no succession of genera- 
tions. The begonia of to-day is not the 
grandchild of the begonia of ten years 
ago; it is the same plant. There is only 
one begonia plant of this variety in the 
world; the piece of it in our garden is a 
piece of the original plant. 

Numerous lower orders of animals, 





Crime and Eugenics 


such as jelly-fish, live this same immortal, 
continuous life of a multiple-division. 

But men, the beasts of the field, the 
fish of the sea, the fowls of the air— 
these are flashes of flame from an in- 
exhaustible Roman candle, or, better, 
from a sky-rocket that explodes, sending 
out a shower of flaming meteors which in 
turn explode sending out further showers 
of flaming meteors, and so on, world 
without end. 

Having thus, we hope, burned into the 
mind this distinction between life cells 
and body cells, let us proceed with sober 
science. 

Life cells and body cells are alike in one 
respect, namely, they are made up 
chiefly of a fluid, in which is a nucleus of 
more solid matter called chromosomes— 
the “strings of beads’ mentioned earlier 
in this article. 

But life cells and body cells are unlike 
in one most important respect, namely, 
that life cells have only half as many 
chromosomes as the body cells. 

(Parenthetically at this point it may be 
well to explain that scientists have seen 
the structure of these cells with their eyes, 
through microscopes. They have counted 
the number of chromosomes [the strings 
of beads] from actual observation in the 
two kinds of cells. They have not seen 
the individual beads; but their existence, 
location, and function have been deter- 
mined by Professor Morgan, for example, 
with the experiments he has tried with 
his ten million banana flies—precisely as 
No scientist has ever seen electricity or a 
watt or a volt, but nevertheless knows 
they exist and how they work by reason 
of many years of experiments with 
millions of electric lights, dynamos, 
generators, telephones, and radio sets. 
In other words, if you see something work 
but cannot “see the wheels go round,” 
and if you then imagine the arrangement 
of the hidden wheels, and if you then 
think of something entirely new that such 
an arrangement on wheels ought also to 
be able to do, and upon experiment find 
that such an arrangement works as you 
thought it would, you may be pretty sure 
that your idea was correct.) 
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Life cells, to repeat, have been observed 
by human eyes to have only half the 
number of chromosomes that body cells 
have. Therefore, when two life cells meet 
and unite, becoming one body cell for 
the purpose of starting a new individual 
(by the process of repeated division), that 
one new cell starts life with one complete 
set of chromosomes, one half from the one 
life cell and the other half from the other 
life cell. And that one new cell is the whole 
new individual. All that happens to it 
thenceforward is that it grows by division 
of itself. Nothing new is added to it. 
Nothing is taken from it. It is as if you 
could get a thin piece of rubber so end- 
lessly elastic that if you fastened it over 
the end of a penny whistle you could in- 
flate it with your breath until it were the 
size of a Zeppelin airship. When it got 
that big, it would still be the same piece of 
rubber, and the air inside would still be 
your breath. As Herbert Walter so 
simply but so dramatically says: “This 
single cell is the actual bridge of continuity 
between any parental and filial generation. 
Moreover, it is the only bridge.” 

In other words, every essential charac- 
teristic that is to mark the mature adult 
has got to be present in that single cell 
when it starts growing, by division of 
itself, to make that adult. There must 
be present in that single cell actual 
physical objects that decree how its 
multiplying divisions shall arrange them- 
selves to form the completed physical 
structure of man or beast or flower. 


THE UTILITY OF EUGENICS 


HIS discovery, of this single-cell 

bridge between parents and child, is 
probably the most stupendously import- 
ant discovery yet made by man. The 
discoveries of Archimedes made mechan- 
ical engineering a science. The dis- 
coveries of Copernicus and Newton made 
navigation a science. The discoveries 
of Franklin and Faraday made electri- 
cal engineering a science. But the dis- 
covery of the single-cell bridge between 
human generations has made possible a 
science of human heredity, by which man 
can already control many aspects of future 
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human life and may reasonably hope 
eventually to learn how to build a human 
race free from crime, free from poverty, 
free from idiocy and imbecility and 
feeble-mindedness,a race of stronger and 
wiser men, of more beautiful and wiser 
women, and of happier and more promis- 
ing children. 

This discovery has settled one age-old 
controversy. It has settled the question 
of the relative importance of the gift of 
inheritance a child receives from the 
mother and of the gift of inheritance he 
receives from his father. Biologists now 
know that these two gifts are of exactly 
the same importance—that is to say, the 
mother and the father each contribute 
exactly half the quantity of that gift. 
But (fortunately in some cases and 
unfortunately in others) one parent may 
contribute a half of better quality than 
the other. Mendel’s Law states the 
mathematical proportions in which the 
children of such parents may be expected 
to inherit the better or worse qualities, 
and the mathematical proportions in 
which these qualities may reappear in 
later generations than the first. Mendel 
was the first man to discover that the 
“wheels do go round.” In other words, he 
was the first to prove that there were 
uniform results in human heredity. Until 
that was proven, there was no reason 
to suppose that there was a hidden 
mechanism that produced those results. 
Later investigators have found the ma- 
chine and have identified many of its 
wheels. But Mendel’s fame as a pioneer 
is secure. Unless, indeed, we ought to 
credit equally the author of the ancient 
legend of Prometheus, who must have 
had at least a glimmering of the human 
significance of his story. Poets usually 
precede scientists in just this - way. 
They see the great coincidences of nature 
long before the scientists do. They call 
attention to them in such alluring terms 
that men of the patient explorer type 
enter the field which the poet saw from 
afar, and by long search unearth the 
actual diamond whose gleam caught the 
distant poet’s eye. The poet is excited 
by the gleam because he believes it to be 


Inheritance of Characteristics 


a reflection of a celestial light. The 
scientist is excited by the search because 
he believes the act of perpetual searching 
brings him nearer to God. The poet 
calls the gleam Beauty. The scientist 
calls the diamond Truth. Two business 
men take the diamond and cut it up and 
one of them sells a piece of it mounted in 
a platinum ring which you and I buy (if 
we can) to put on the finger of the lady 
we love, and the other sells another piece 
of it mounted on a steel rod which you and 
I buy to cut a glass to replace a broken 
window-pane. At this point you and I 
return the compliment upon our benefac- 
tors by saying the poet is a fool when he 
tells us he has seen another gleam, and the 
scientist is a blasphemer when he tells us 
he can bring us closer to God by showing 
us the road to another diamond. 


NOT AN ALLEGORY 


OWEVER, this article is not an 
allegory, so we had better get out 
of the company of the fools and the great 
men, and back into the company of the 
scientists: Here are some of the things 
in-which Mendel’s Law has been proved 
by experiment to operate: beans, barley, 
wheat, oats, lentils, peas, lupines, rats, 
chickens, potatoes, potato beetles, garlic, 
corn, banana flies, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
snails, cattle, sheep, nearly all ornamental 
flowering plants that propagate by seed. 
By statistical study of careful observa- 
tions, Mendel’s Law has been proved to 
operate just as surely on man himself. The 
following human characteristics are some 
of those now known to be hereditary: ab- 
sence of pigment from the eyes (albinism), 
six-fingered hands and six-toed feet, color 
of hair, color of eyes, shape of the facial 
features, double cow-lick, color blindness, 
inability to see at dusk, musical talent, 
mathematical talent, inventive genius, 
literary talent, high temper, cheerful 
disposition, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, 
certain types of insanity, and certain 
types of criminality. 

In another article, Mendel’s Law and 
some of the more recent additions to the 
knowledge of heredity will be more fully 
considered. 





Twenty Centuries Before Abraham 
Prehistoric Dates Fixed by Scientific Digging in the Biblical City of Ur 


BY A MEMBER OF THE 


O MOST of us the era of 

Noah and the flood seems like 

the beginning of time. In fact, 

that era is near the beginning 

of recorded history, so near, in 
fact, that that great event in the history 
of the world is reported only in a frag- 
mentary manner, even in the Book of 
Genesis. 

Yet the joint expedition of the British 
Museum and the University Museum of 
Philadelphia have unearthed at Tell-el- 
Obeid and the site of ancient Ur of the 
Chaldees dated objects which antedate 
all but the first few chapters of the first book 
of the Bible, and move back the known 
frontiers of ancient history more than 
2,000 years, to a dynasty known in 
Babylonian tradition as the First Ur 
Dynasty, the third line of kings after the 
flood, reigning about 4,300 B. C. 

At Tell-el-Obeid, near Ur, excavators 
found indisputable evidences of a high 
order of civilization flourishing more than 
6,000 years ago in a city then at the 
junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
at the head of the Persian Gulf. One of 
the authentic pieces of evidence was a 
marble foundation tablet from a temple 
erected to the goddess Ninkhursag by 
King A-an-ni-pad-da, son of King Mes- 
an-ni-pad-da, dating to about 4,300 B. C. 
This tablet is the oldest dated docu- 
ment ever found, and “it proves the his- 
toric existence of a dynasty hitherto 
commonly regarded as mythical, and it 
gives a date, if not an authorship, for a 
very remarkable series of art objects.” 


THE OLDEST ROYAL JEWEL 


UST as remarkable a find was a large 
| scaraboid, fifteen millimetres long, en- 
graved with the name of A-an-ni-pad- 
da, the king whose existence before the 
discovery of this oldest royal jewel and 


“WORLD’S WORK” STAFF 


the foundation tablet of his temple, was 
wholly a mythical figure in Babylonian 
tradition. 

“Tt is really a sensational find,’ wrote 
C. Leonard Woolley, the director of the 
expedition, “and the form of the bead 
will appeal strongly to Egyptologists.” 

In this group of objects known to be at 
least 6,000 years old were artificial flow- 
ers, veritable gardens of them: inlays, 
mosaics, and copper reliefs of bulls. 
They support the theory that this race 
of men dated far back in dim antiquity, 
and that only centuries of development 
could have carried them to a civilization 
which flowered at Ur, mistress of early 
Babylon, 2,000 years or more before the 
time of Abraham. 

Possibly this race migrated to the flat 
country near the Persian Gulf from the 
hilly country farther north in prehistoric, 
pre-Biblical times. In all their cities 
they built stage towers, of which one of 
the largest was the Tower of Babel, 300 
feet high, possibly because they had been 
accustomed to conduct their rites of wor- 
ship on the hilltops. Certainly these 
ancient folk observed the signs of the 
stars. That evidence is visible in their 
art, and in many places in the early books 
of the Bible appears the advice to send 
for the astrologers, the soothsayers, the 
Chaldeans. 

The Tower at Ur dates to a prehistoric 
period, and when Abraham lived there, 
before he migrated to the Land of 
Canaan, it was a completed monument. 
Around the tower, or Ziggurat, was the 
enclosure sacred to the worship of the 
Moon God, Nannar or Sin, whose name 
is preserved in the name of Mount Sinai 
and in other names of the period. In this 
enclosure was the Shrine of Nannar, 
the shrine of Nin-Sun; the palace E-Har- 
Sag, which was built by Dungi, second 
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king of the Third Ur Dynasty; the build- 
ing called E-nun-mah, the temple of the 
Moon God and his consort; and at least 
one other building, which remains to be 
excavated. 


EARLY EXCAVATIONS AT UR 


HE site of Ur was identified and 

partly excavated about 1854 by 
G. E. Taylor, consul at Basra, under au- 
thority of the British Museum, but his 
finds then were overshadowed by striking 
discoveries in the northern mounds. 
During the War this section of Mesopo- 
tamia came temporarily into the pos- 
session of the British, and there was a 
renewal of interest in the archeology of 
ancient Ur. Investigators were sent out, 
and a campaign was planned. The Bri- 
tish Museum invited the University 
Museum of Philadelphia to participate 
in the work, so that British and Ameri- 
can forces are codéperating in this great 
work of pushing the frontiers of recorded 
history still further back into antiquity. 

The work of excavating is now being 
carried on at the site of the buried city 
during this winter season, and it may 
be that even more sensational finds will 
be made in the sands which, centuries 
ago, obliterated all visible traces of a 
civilization and an empire once great and 
powerful. 

Most interesting are the discoveries 
throwing new light upon the incidents 
related in the Bible. Nebuchadnezzar, 
noted for his religious tendencies, rebuilt 
a large part of the Temple of E-nun-mah, 
doubtless adapting it to his new ideas of 
worship as they are described in the Book 
of Daniel. 


THE GOLDEN IMAGE 


HAT Nebuchadnezzar should make 

a golden image was nothing new, 
writes Mr. Woolley in the Antiquaries’ 
Journal. “Every king had done some- 
thing of the sort. What brought trouble 
on the pious Jews who had up to the 
time of the proclamation lived undis- 
turbed was the order that at the sound 


Remnants of a Once Powerful Empire 


of music everybody should fall down and 
worship, i. e., the public was to attend 
and participate in the service. Such an 
innovation (and the legend must have 
had some historical background to give 
it probability) is precisely what we should 
deduce from the archeological evidence— 
that Nebuchadnezzar introduced a new 
plan of building to accommodate a new 
form of worship.” 

It was not here, but in the plain of 
Dura, according to Daniel 3:1, where 
Nebuchadnezzar set up the golden image, 
around which was played the drama of 
casting the three Jews into the fiery 
furnace, but it is certain that the temple 
at Ur was reconstructed so that the new 
form of worship might be introduced. 
Indeed, the Chaldeans, possibly from 
Ur, played an important part in this 
drama, as related in Daniel: 


Wherefore at that time certain Chaldeans 
came near, and accused the Jews. 

There are certain Jews whom thou hast 
set over the affairs of the province of Baby- 
lon, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego; 
these men, O king, have not regarded thee: 
they serve not thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image which thou hast set up. 


One of the great builders of the later 
period of the history of this sacred en- 
closure was Nabonidus, father of the 
Belshazzar of the Book of Daniel. The 
earlier excavators at Ur found a tablet 
on which Nabonidus had ordered in- 
scribed a prayer that Belshazzar should 
not give way to sin. The impious feast 
of Belshazzar is described with detail 
in the fifth chapter of Daniel, though Bel- 
shazzar is mentioned there as the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar. It is now established 
that he was the son of Nabonidus. 

The discoveries not only throw new 
light on the Bible by illustrating incidents 
and customs of the time, but they also 
have reclaimed a part of prehistoric times 
by showing that what was tradition really 
is history. And, with the expedition still 
in the field, doubtless more startling dis- 
coveries will follow. 





New Light on the Bible 


Revealed by 


Excavations at Ur 


Scientists of the Joint Expedition of the British Museum and the 
University Museum of Philadelphia have unearthed on the site 
of Ancient Ur of the Chaldees indisputable evidence of a high 
order of civilization there as early as 4,000 B. C.—2,000 years 
before Abraham, whose life in the Chaldean city is described 
in Genesis. Forty-three picked photographs—some illumining 
Biblical history and others showing evidence of the prehistoric 
worship of the Moon God, Sin—are presented exclusively in 
the following pages by the courtesy of the University Museum 
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THE ZIGGURAT—UR'S “TOWER OF BABEL” 
All the Chaldean cities had their stage towers, where priests of the ancient religion of the Moon 
God read the signs of the stars. The Tower of Babel has vanished from the ‘plain in the land 
of Shinar,” but Ur’s tower remains, the only one left. It was 92 feet high; the Tower of 
Babel was 300 feet high, but similar in construction. When Abraham lived in Ur, this ancient 
structure was as old as or older than the Thirteenth-Century Cathedral of Rheims is to-day, On 
the sides are the stairways used by priests and worshippers in reaching the summit, 





WHENCE ABRAHAM STARTED INTO CANAAN 
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(Upper) AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE TOWER AT UR AND THE SITE OF THE BURIED CITY 
Ur was the mistress of Babylonia inthe Sumerian period, about 3,000 B. C., but lost its domination 
upon the establishment of the Empire of Babylon, about 2,000 B.C. The gradual filling of the 
Persian Gulf then took away the city’s commercial supremacy. Once this region was a paradise, with 
encircling canals carrying water to fields and orchards. Invading Persians destroyed the canals; 
the flower gardens became desert wastes, and the sands of oblivion reclaimed the once great city. 


(Lower) VIEW OF THE SACRED ENCLOSURE OF THE MOON GOD FROM THE ZIGGURAT 
In this waste the joint expedition has unearthed indisputable evidences of high civilizations 
running from prebtistoric times—antedating 4,000 B. C.—to the Persian period of domination in 
the Fifth Century, B. C. Once the proud court of the Moon God, this site is now a waste where 

buried cities and the relics of pompous civilizations have slept away the centuries. 





THE ENDS OF PATHS OF GLORY 4,000 YEARS AGO 


DEAD FORTY CENTURIES 
Forty-five of these typical graves were uncovered at Tell-el-Obeid. In them were found 200 pots 
and vases, several crumbling skulls, and one skeleton. The dates are doubtful—but all antedate 
2,000 B.C. and some may go back to 4,000 B. C. 


THE END OF A PATH OF GLORY? 


Not the grave of a beggar, and not that of a prince, probably that of a member of 
the bourgeoisie of Ur, now uncovered after four thousand years of undisturbed repose. 











THE “GREAT BULL OF 
HEAVEN,” SACRED AT 
UR, AS IN EGYPT 

















FIFTY CENTURIES OLD 
In 3,000 B.C., perbaps earlier, this relief of 
a bull, carved from shell, was one of a series in 
the temple at Tell-el-Obeid, and is still a beau- 
tiful object of art. 


“THE GREAT BULL OF HEAVEN” 
Another representation of the ‘Great Bull,” 
probably a pedestal designed to support some 
other object. Date unknown, but certainly several 

centuries before Christ. 
































THE FIRST STAR 
AND CRESCENT 
The Turkish em- 
blem appears for 
the first time in the 
history of man, 
probably about 
2,600 B.C., on this 
fragment of a shal- 
low steatite bowl, 
which was origin- 
ally adorned with 
four bulls. The in- 
lay was ivory. 





A COPPER BULI 
Dug from the ruins 
at Tell-el-Obeid, 
near Ur, and dating 
probably to the Fifth 








Century B.C. 
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LOST HIS HEAD IN BATTLE 
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ENTEMENA, RULER OF LEGASH, 
3,200 B.C. 
Scientists are not quite sure whether 
this statue was carried to Ur as battle 
plunder or sent as a votive offering, but 
more probably as plunder—but here it 
is, headless through so many ages that 
the fractures are worn smooth. The 
object 1s of diorite, two feet high. 














THE STATUE OF A KING WHO 














A “SUMERIAN PETTICOAT” 
Savants call his queer dress by that 
name; the ridges represent the fleece on 
a sheepskin. Tattooed around the king’s 
shoulders in cuneiform writing, barely 
visible in the photograph, is a record of 

his temples and lands. 











A GODDESS 
This object of clay was 
probably placed in the 
Temple of the Moon 
God in the Third Ur 
Dynasty, about 2,300 
B.C. The horns, shown 
by lines on the crown, 
were symbols of divinity. 























THEY LOOK A LITTLE CROOKED, AND PERHAPS THEY ARE 
The photographer seemed to think so, for he included some whisky bottles, which we painted 
out. But they are only decorative vases from the Persian Period, probably about 500 B. C, 



























QUEER SUMERIAN CUSTOMS, 


REVEALED BY ANCIENT ART 


THE KICKLESS COW 
No Nebraska farmer would ever have 
so much faith in any cow—sacred 
or not—as this Sumerian had, as 
revealed in this fragment of a frieze. 
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ANOTHER MILKING 
SCENE 
A frieze dating to the 
fifth century before 
Christ. This and the 
scene on the opposite 
page were all one frieze 
on the temple at Tell- 
el-Obeid. 


NOT FIGURES FROM AN ANCIENT COMIC SUPPLEMENT 
But idols, apparently used in worship at home. The fierce looking gentleman with the 
crutches was Gilgamesh, once a mighty hunter, predecessor of Nimrod. The “crutches” 
are streams of water, which he is pouring from the pots at command of the Water God. 




















ANIMALS AND BIRDS 
NEAR NOAH’S TIME 


LONG ISLAND DUCKLING 
IN ANCIENT UR 
This object of bitumen was 
one of a series of decorations 
on a facade, probably dat- 
ing to about 4,000 B. C. 











THE OLDEST ROYAL JEWEL EVER DISCOVERED 
The small round object in the center is a gold scaraboid bearing the name of A-an-ni-pad-da, King 
in the First Ur Dynasty, 4,500 B.C. The lower half of the picture shows a fragment of a vase 
owned by the same king. At the upper right is the head of an ibex, in shell, apparently cut as 
an inlay. At the upper left 1s a carving on shell. 


SUMERIAN 
MILKERS 
This part of the frieze 
seems to prove that con- 
fidence in the kickless 
cow was general in 
Ur’s dairies. 























AN ANCIENT STICKPIN 
This prototype of the mod- 
ern stickpin, at least 2,700 
years old, was found in the 
dirt between the temple floors 
laid by Nebuchadnezzar and 
Cyrus, and had apparently 
been hidden there 1n time of 
war or stress. It is of thin 
gold on a wooden core, the 
head representing a goddess. 





JEWELS WORN BY THE WOMEN 
OF UR 2,700 YEARS AGO 




















NECKLACE OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY, B. C. 
Made of gold, lapis lazuli, and carnelian, 
dating to the Persian Period in Ur’s history. 





























BRACELETS FOR UR’S DEBUTANTES 
Costly then, priceless now as exhibiting the vanities of the 
Persian Period. Made of gold, lapis lazuli, and carnelian. 












RAZORS USED BY THE ANCIENT 
SUMERIANS, 6,000 YEARS AGO 














BLADES 6,000 YEARS OLD 
The Bible tells of the Sumerians who were shriven and 
shorn, and here are some of the razors used by the ancient 
race. They were made of flint, and were still sharp when 
found sixty centuries after thev had been used last. 























HOUSEHOULD IMPLEMENTS OF 4,000 B.C. 


Some are sharp flint razors, and others, 
with teeth, are saws and other implements. 





THE OLDEST MOSAIC 
Itlooks like an ancient bar- 
ber pole, but it was merely 
a part of the decorations of 
some fine house about 4,000 
B.C. The original core was 
of palm wood, and the tes- 
sere of bituminous paste, 
red sandstone, and mother- 
of-pearl, secured to the base 
by wires. Reconstruction 
was one of the most difficult 

tasks of the excavators. 


























THE ART AND WORKS 
OF AN ANCIENT RACE 











THE FACE OF A YOUTH 
Fragment of a diorite head of the 
Gudea type found in front of the 
Ziggurat. Probably the face of a 
youth, dating to about 2,400 B.C. 


THE COPPER HEAD OF A BULL 
Probably one of a frieze along the 
facade of the Temple of the Moon 
God. Centuries of time had reduced 
the copper to oxide, but the excava- 
tors restored the form of the head. 








A STAIRCASE ON THE 
ZIGGURAT 

Votaries of the ancient religion of 
the Moon God mounted these steps 
in colorful processions 7,000 years 
ago. Three of these flights, of 100 
steps each, converged in a broad 
gateway at the top of the tower. 


























DRAGONS, DAGGERS, 
AND WINE CUPS 























HALLOWE’EN IN UR 
Mask of a devil or dragon, prob- 
ably representing the West Wind, 
from the Third Ur Dynastic 

period, 2,000 B.C. 





A WINE CUP 
Made of translucent alabaster, 
with cuneiform writing listing 
some of the property of the 
Moon God. 




















FROM THE GRAVES AT TELL-EL-OBEID 
The second object from the left, lower row, is a copper dagger; 
third from left, top row, is a nail. The large object on the right 
1s a painted clay replica of a metal tool. The others are flints. 























VANITIES OF DEBUTANTES 
OF ANCIENT UR 














JEWELS AND RINGS 
Part of a hoard found under a floor of the Persian 
Period, about 500 B.C.,in the Temple of the Moon 
God, probably hidden there in war time. Rings, 
cats’ eye pendants, and many pins were unearthed. 








A POWDER PUFF WITH 
KEWPIES 
Used by some débutante of 
ancient Ur. Fur or some other 
soft material was fastened in 
the cup, and the beauty then 
adorned her face with powder 
and rouge. The imps are 
doubtless smiling because they 
prove that Cupid did not origi- 
nate, except in name, 1n Greek 
mythology. 























EARRINGS AND A NECKLACE 


Worn 2,500 years or more 
ago by some beauty in Ur. 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S PAVEMENTS, WHERE 
THE GOLDEN IMAGES WERE WORSHIPPED 














NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S ALTAR VANITY IN UR 
On the obsolete temple floors built by ancient kings, he built this new A vain aristocrat of ancient 
pavement in the Temple of the Moon God at Ur. In the foreground Ur with his brace of mon- 
are his stone offering table, chancel screen, and bench. keys, an expensive vanity 
of Chaldean dandies. 











NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S PAVEMENT IN THE RECONSTRUCTED TEMPLE OF THE MOON GOD 

A deeply religious ruler, Nebuchadnezzar built many temples. At Ur he reconstructed this 

ancient place of worship and introduced there some of the innovations which caused so much antago- 
nism elsewhere in Babylonia, as described in the Book of Daniel. 











ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 6,000 YEARS OLD 













THE WORK OF ANCIENT 
GOLDSMITHS 

These bracelets and pendants 

show the skill of Ur’s jewelers 

in fashioning adornments for 

the city’s beautiful women. 

































4RTIFICAL FLOWERS OF SIXTY CENTURIES AGO 
The stalks of these flowers, dating at least to 4,000 B.C., were of clay, and the 
petals were of beautiful inlay. Found in the Temple of Tell-el-Obeid, near Ur. 








BELSHAZZAR’S FATHER AS A BUILDER 


BUILT IN BIBLICAL TIMES 
The wall shown here is many centuries older 
than the drainage system, but both endure. 
Near this wall an earlier expedition found a 
tablet in which Nabonidus prayed that Bel- 
shazzar “may not give way to sin.” But he 
did, according to the Book of Daniel. 


A DRAIN ANCIENT PLUMBING 


THE PREDECESSOR OF THE ROMAN COLUMN? 
This buttressed wall in the shadow of the Ziggurat was of early construction in the history 
of the Moon God. Mud plaster and whitewash, centuries old, were found in the wall. 
























A HAUGHTY CHILD BIRD 
The Chillotes call his family pd- 
jaros ninos, child birds. This one 
disapproved of familiarity with 
F.C. Walcott, one of the party with 
Mr.Chapman whose article appears 
on the following page, and though 
an attempt was made to reason 
calmly with him, he toddled away 
from the interview with barely a 
show of civility. 













The FUNGLE 
PENGUIN 


We are used to associating the pen- 
guin with ice-floes and the compan- 
ionship of polar bears, but on an 
island south of Chile he flourishes 
with parrots and hummingbirds in 
a forest retreat of tropic luxuriance 








TWINS 
The jungle penguins,unlike their kind 
generally, are shy and retire into their 
burrows if disturbed. They are taci- 
turn with strangers and their one 
manifestation is a rolling movement 
of the head from one side to the other, 

















PENGUIN APARTMENTS 
The penguin has to go a third of a mile and climb 
100 feet on his short legs to get home to his burrow. 








A JACKASS TOO 


The child bird is known also as the “jackass” penguin 
because of the bray that he gives on occasion. 
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The Bird that Burrows 


Antarctica’s Paradoxical Penguin Who Digs His Nest in the Woods 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


OR nearly a week we had been 
cruising southward from Puerto 
Montt, the most southern point 
reached by rail in Chile, if we 
bar the semi-tramway on the 
neighboring island of Chiloé. Daily we 
had seen penguins: low-lying bird craft 
which never came very near us and which 
submerged without a trace when we ap- 
proached them. One need not be a nat- 
uralist to react keenly to the sight of 
penguins. By the unwritten laws of her- 
aldry they are the emblems of Antarctica. 
When standing erect in orderly array, 
clad in a costume which strangely simu- 
lates evening dress, with armlike wings 
hanging at their sides, they seem so much 
more man-like than bird-like that we are 
apt to think of them as a strange little 
people,- perhaps our avian ancestors who 
as living fossils have been preserved in 
a south polar world. Pédjaros niiios, or 
“child birds,” the Chileans call them, 
and their human attributes are expressed 
in the name. 

The clearings and farms, the villages 
and church spires of the eastern slopes of 
Chiloé were disappointing evidences of 
man’s presence, where we had hoped to 
find nature primeval, and we welcomed 
the penguins, therefore, as proof that we 
were cruising in strange waters. In the 
Guaitecas, our captain assured us, we 
should find them nesting. We recalled 
the pictures, made by the Scott and 
Shackleton expeditions, of penguins living 
in close-massed colonies on barren shores, 
and promised ourselves an equally full 
Serr record of their communal 
ife. 

Many disappointments have led us 
not to place too much confidence in the 
promises of guides, captains, and other 
alleged local authorities on birds, beasts, 
or fish, Their standards of accuracy in 


observation and statement do not always 
agree with ours. But it is probable that 
in all of South America we could not have 
found a man better fitted by experience 
and ancestry to command a naturalist’s 
voyage, than was Captain Yates. Not 
only had he sailed south Chilean waters 
for more than forty years, but he was the 
son of a sailor who had served under 
Fitzroy on the Beagle and seemed thereby 
to form a connecting link between Darwin 
and ourselves. Born of an English father 
and Chillote mother, and reared on the 
island of Chiloé, with Yates changed to 
“Yahtees,” the English element was 
nevertheless dominant in Captain Yates’s 
nature. The 80-foot, tug-like steamer 
which bore his name and of which he was 
owner as well as commander, was clean, 
ship-shape, and serviceable, and when he 
agreed to sail at any hour, from 3 A. M. 
onward, you could set your watch by the 
starting bell. 

“Captain,” I once said to him, “I see 
that you are a man of your word.” 

“Soy Inglés,’ he replied, tapping his 
chest with a gesture eloquent of the force 
of the racial tradition which makes la 
palabra Inglesa a standard for honesty 
in Latin-America. 

So when the Captain told us that in 
addition to steamer ducks, the special 
objects of our voyage, we should also find 
penguins nesting in the Guaitecas, with- 
out reservation we believed him. Steamer 
ducks were awaiting us as though by 
appointment on the outermost island of 
the three thousand which are said to form 
the Guaitecas group, and for a time we 
were too absorbed in watching this re- 
markable member of the family Anatide 
to think of other birds. Then there were 
the islands themselves to claim our atten- 
tion: little islands and large islands, low 
islands and high islands—some were 
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evenly and symmetrically rounded and 
domed; others were irregular in shape and 
fluted, notched, or dented in outline; but 
never were they peaked or pointed. And 
every one, except the smallest rocky be- 
ginning of an islet, was densely clothed 
from high-water mark to summit with 
unbroken forest so clogged below with 
undergrowth and fallen mossy trees that 
one could enter it only on hands and 
knees, and then but a yard or two. 

Finally it occurred to me that nowhere 
had we seen a fit habitation for penguins. 
At low tide narrow margins of steep, 
descending rock were visible beneath the 
overhanging branches, but beyond this 
was the wall of impenetrable under- 
growth—“like evergreen shrubbery over 
a gravel walk,” Darwin described it. 


QUESTIONING THE CAPTAIN'S VERACITY 


BVIOUSLY there was no place here 
for birds who could neither perch 
nor fly, and whose limited powers of loco- 
motion on land demanded unobstructed 
foot-way. This was a double disappoint- 
ment. Much as | regretted losing an 
opportunity to visit a penguin settlement, 
| felt even more the loss of confidence in 
Captain Yates’s veracity. It seemed to 
discredit his inherited association with 
Darwin. At least, | would ask him to 
explain his promise of nesting penguins, 
though | feared he might become even 
more involved in the attempt. Sure 
enough, in reply to my inquiry, he 
promptly said ‘“‘Aqui estan, Senor,” and 
pointed to an island not a hundred yards 
from where we were anchored, every foot 
of which seemed covered with luxuriant, 
first-growth forest. 
But | was not to be bluffed. “Good,” 
I said, “let’s go ashore.” Without trace 
of embarrassment the Captain ordered 
a boat lowered and, with a feeling that | 
was carrying my point too far, we rowed 
slowly along the shore-line. The tide 
was high and the line of shelving rock 
at the water’s edge was almost hidden 
by low-hanging limbs. These the Cap- 
tain examined as intently as though he 
expected to see penguins roosting on 
them. The situation was becoming ridic- 








Penguin Isle 


ulous; but the Captain continued calm 
and confident. Suddenly he said “Van 
aqui” [they go here], and motioned the 
oarsmen toward the shore. I remained 
incredulous but curious to see how the 
Captain would extricate himself from 
a position which each moment seemed to 
become more hopeless. There was noth- 
ing in sight that to me even faintly sug- 
gested penguins, but as our boat drew 
alongside the islet the Captain pointed to 
a narrow worn pathway in the rocks and 
said: “Mire, el camino de los péajaros 
ninos.” \t obviously was a road of some 
kind, and developments now followed one 
another so rapidly that doubt soon gave 
way to amazement. 

Where the narrow fringe of rock ended 
the forest began. Between the close-set 
trees the ground was densely covered 
with undergrowth, bushes, giant ferns, 
and climbing bamboo, but through it 
all ran the mysterious pathway, now a 
yard or more in width, with the black 
earth as free of vegetation as though it 
had been swept. About fifty feet from 
the water’s edge the road forked. One 
branch continued up a narrow ravine, the 
other climbed the steep slope of the island. 
The latter was clearly the main highway. 
1 followed it. Here not only the moss 
and fallen leaves which elsewhere covered 
the ground had disappeared, but even the 
roots of trees and bushes were exposed. 
They seemed almost like steps in a stair- 
case, and were in fact a root ladder. 
Freshly turned earth showed that some 
one or something (by this time | was pre- 
pared for any discovery!) had only re- 
cently preceded us. 

At the end of the first ascent a small 
runway left the main road and after a 
few yards disappeared in a large hole in 
an adjoining bank. Judging from the 
condition of the dirt at its mouth, it had 
been recently excavated. “Casa del pa- 
jaro nino,” said the Captain. | investi- 


gated its black depths cautiously, but 
found no one at home. 

We returned to the main highway 
which continued to ascend toward the 
highest point on the island. At a spot 
about one hundred feet above the water 
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and some four hundred feet from it, the 
road entered a small, flat, open space 
trod smooth by many feet. This was 
evidently the center or plaza of what had 
now become a city. From it paths led 
to home-sites beneath roots or in the 
sides of banks. We could see half-a- 
dozen or more newly made openings at a 
glance, and the climax of the whole sur- 
prising experience was reached when in 
one of them we 
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was not occasioned by the weather of a 
day but the experience of many months. 
We had reason therefore to be grateful 
for the good fortune which, with the 
exception of a day or two, made the first 
two weeks of 1924 memorable for their 
perfection. | find in my journal such 
phrases as “a day of incredible beauty,” 
or, “a day so perfect that all the beauty 
and charm of a month seem forced into 
it; the dustless air 





found a _ penguin 


with a family of ON THANKSGIVING day of last 

year a small expedition left New 
young. York for South America. The purpose 
of this expedition was to secure material 
for one of a series of habitat bird groups 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History, a series begun by Mr. Chap- 


two nearly grown 


The Captain was 
vindicated, the 
Darwin association 
reéstablished, and 
it only remained for 
me to make friends 
with the inhabit- 
ants of the island. 
It soon became evi- 
dent that this could 
be done only by the 


man. 





With Mr. Chapman on this expedition 
was his friend Mr. Frederic Walcott, 
Game Commissioner of Connecticut, 
who, according to Mr. Chapman, found 
ample opportunity to indulge his hobby 
of taking motion pictures. 


sparkled with a bril- 
liancy I have never 
seen equalled.” 
Under such con- 
ditions the home of 
the pdjaros nifios 
seemed a veritable 
Garden of Eden. 
In variety of form 
and color of trunk, 
limb, leaf and blos- 
som and amazing 
profusion of growth 
the forest rivalled 
the most luxuri- 








exercise of much di- 
plomacy. Thesailorsfrom the Y ates wanted 
to plunge a spear-like pole into every pen- 
guin dwelling, a method of approach 
clearly not designed to win its owners’ 
good-will. After a brief reconnaissance 
we therefore returned to the steamer, and 
subsequent calls on the penguins were 
made either alone or with my colleague 
Frederic Walcott. 


DARWIN WAS ANXIOUS TO MOVE ON 


HE climate of this part of the world 

bears an evil reputation. Here ona 
stormy January 1, 1835, Darwin wrote 
in his “Journal”: “The New Year is 
ushered in with the ceremonies proper to 
it in these regions. She lays out no false 
hopes; a heavy northwestern gale with 
steady rain, bespeaks the rising year. 
Thank God, we are not destined here to 
see the end of it, but hope then to be in 
the Pacific Ocean, where a blue sky tells 
one there is a heaven—a something be- 
yond the clouds above our heads.” This 
uncharacteristic outburst, written in mid- 
summer in the heart of the dry season, 


ant vegetation of 
the tropics. But this was an inviting, 
friendly forest. You cannot take liberties 
with a tropical jungle. Throw yourself 
there on the bosom of Mother Earth and 
you find that she returns your caress with 
an invasion of insect pests more or less 
unwelcome if not venomous. But here 
there were no flies, no mosquitoes, no 
“red-bugs,” ticks, or poisonous snakes; 
one seemed enveloped in a glowing, 
healthful, leafy hospitality. It was a 
place for paradise birds rather than pen- 
guins. But if paradise birds were not 
there, parrots were—long-tailed green 
birds with a touch of reddish on breast 
and forehead, that in small flocks flew 
screaming over the tree-tops. And, 
stranger still, there were dozens of ruby- 
crowned humming birds drinking from the 
scarlet cups of a vine whose flowers made 
the trunks of many trees look like col- 
umns of fire; what an unheard-of orni- 
thological assemblage—penguins, parrots, 
and humming birds! One would as soon 
expect to find polar bears and monkeys as- 
sociated. To return now to the penguins, 
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I found that the birds climbed to a 
height of at least one hundred feet and 
went not less than a third of a mile from 
the water—truly a surprising journey for 
their short, stumpy legs and webbed feet. 
The extent of the area occupied, the 
width and number of their roads, and 
particularly the pathway worn in the 
rocks from the water’s edge to the forest, 
all gave evidence of prolonged occupation. 
Doubtless, centuries were required for 
their padded toes to make an impression 
in the rocky approach to their city. 
Furthermore, such evidence as | have 
indicates that they live in their nesting 
resorts only during the breeding season. 
This is fully covered by the months of 
November, December, and January. The 
penguin leaves the imprint of his presence 
on his island home, therefore, during only 
a fourth of each year; but every month of 
the twelve the waves are wearing away 
the marks of his feet and, during the long 
season of growth, the luxuriant vegetation 
encroaches on his highways and byways. 
Consideration of these facts increases 
not only one’s estimate of the period of 
occupation, but also one’s amazement at 
the extent of the changes brought by the 
birds’ presence. 

Unlike their kind generally, they were 
exceedingly shy and, when surprised on 
the way to or from the water, quickly 
sought concealment in a burrow. These, 
as a rule, were not so deep that one could 
not see at least the head and neck of the 
occupant, and often they were so shallow 
that the birds were just within the en- 
trance. 


EASILY EMBARRASSED BY A CAMERA 


HEN thus cornered, they refused 

every friendly overture. When 
we spoke to them they turned their heads 
with a singular rolling motion first on 
one side and then completely on the 
other, and this motion was so continuous 
that it was difficult to photograph them 
in the half-light which usually shaded 
their doorways. They seemed to be look- 


ing at us with each eye alternately, or 
possibly they were testing the hearing of 
In either or both 


each ear separately. 


A City of Quaint, White-Fronted, Gray-Backed Creatures 









events, we created a distinctly unfavor- 
able impression and the hand of friendship 
was met by such an ominous growl and 
threatening bill that we did not offer it 
a second time. Even the young birds, 
veritable pajaros nitios, of which two 
formed the normal penguin family, made 
these peculiar motions and exhibited 
quite as pronounced a dislike of man as 
did their parents. 

The most remarkable thing about these 
remarkable birds is their cry. In form, 
tone, and volume it is so like the bray 
of a jackass that, heard in the habitat 
of that beast, one would not hesitate a 
moment to name its source. 

We felt that we could not part from 
these little feathered gnomes without a 
more intimate “close-up” view of them 
than was afforded by their stout little 
forms disappearing around a corner or 
their white-marked heads rotating against 
a black background. One, therefore, de- 
cidedly against his will, was induced to 
leave the seclusion of his cavern and 
accompany us to the seaside entrance of 
his city. We assumed it was a male, 
merely because his actions were so un- 
ladylike. At the end of the journey, 
however, he accepted the situation with 
good grace and seemed fully to enter into 
the spirit of the occasion. With wider 
scope for motion he now fairly rolled his 
head in circles, a fascinating gesture 
which | found myself violently imitating 
as I attempted to hold converse with this 
“child bird” which seemed so like a bird 
child. Walcott tried to reason more 
calmly with him, but with no better 
success. Evidently our points of view 
were too far apart to permit of mutual 
understanding, and therefore, stepping 
from between him and the forest, we 
plainly but rudely signified that the in- 
terview was over. 

This time, at any rate, he quickly 
grasped our meaning and with surprising 
agility ran up the pathway and disap- 
peared in the woods. We did not tell 
him that he had left behind a cinema 
record of his every motion as a contribu- 
tion to ornithology—or should it be eth- 
nology? 

















Short Shifts in Public Life 


Veterans Among Important Office Holders Are 
Rare, and Politics Often Leads to Mere Idleness 


BY MARK SULLIVAN 


HAVE had occasion during the past 
year to review with some thoroughness 
the history of the United States during 
the quarter-century since 1900; and, 
out of very many reflections, one that 
has come to me forcibly has been the 
briefness of the duration of political 
public life, as compared with other ca- 
reers; another has been the briefness of the 
fame that remains with a name after its 
owner has ceased from public activity. 

I can suggest some of the reflections 
that surround this subject by asking the 
reader a question. Consider the follow- 
ing names. | set them down in groups 
of three: 


Lyman J. Gage 
Leslie M. Shaw 
Franklin MacVeagh 


Charles Emory Smith 
Henry C. Payne 
Robert J. Wynne 


John D. Long 
Victor Howard Metcalf 
George von Lengerke Meyer 


Now, of course, there will be some 
readers who, for particular reasons, will 
recognize one or more of these names, and 
will be able to say what was his place in 
public life. But 1 should like them to 
set for themselves the stunt of saying who 
all the others were. If there is any 
person who can say off-hand, immediately 
on reading this, just who each of these 
men was and what place he filled in 
American public life, that person has a 
more accurate knowledge of our recent 
. political history than I] have; and know- 
ing political life has been my chief 
occupation. As to more than one of these 
men, their names, when they came before 
me in a larger list | had had made for me, 


stirred only a vague recollection, and 
called for some searching of memory to 
place them. 

All of these men were members of the 
Cabinet, and all within the period since 
1900. Some of them held office as 
recently as 1913. The first three were 
Secretaries of the Treasury, and in their 
day were as much in the public prints as 
Mr. Mellon is now. The second three 
were Postmasters-General ; the third three, 
Secretaries of the Navy. 


READING GENERATIONS 


NE of the facts about public life and 
fame and popular knowledge of 
public characters, as to which most of us 
are wrong, is the length of a generation, 
considered in terms of the reading public. 
Most of us think of a generation as 
roughly thirty-three years. (As a matter 
of statistics of death and average age, it is 
now longer.) But a reading generation, 
a generation in terms of continuous and 
general knowledge of a public character, 
is shorter than thirty-three years. People 
don’t begin to read the newspapers, in the 
sense of taking account of men in public 
life, until they are fairly mature. I have 
noticed this in friends whose age and con- 
tact with events are more or less marked 
out by the date of their graduation from 
college. Consider a person who grad- 
uated from college in 1900, fifteen years 
ago. Such a person is now anywhere 
from thirty-five to thirty-eight years old 
and ordinarily has reached a considerable 
portion of his status in the mature world. 
But to such a person, anything back 
of 1909 is history—and not contempo- 
rary history at that. To him, the mem- 
bers of Theodore Roosevelt’s Cabinet are 
as much in the world of past history as 
the members of Grant’s Cabinet. 








198 Fame and 
Not only is fame quick in taking flight 
after cessation of public activity, but also 
the period of activity of men in public 
life is surprisingly brief. The list from 
which the names above were taken, was a 
list of all the men who have been Cabinet 
members since January 1, 1900. For 
another purpose, | had this list made, 
together with the date each man took 
office, and the date he left. The list, 
which takes cognizance of the dates on 
which the oaths of office were taken by 
the various Secretaries of McKinley’s 
first Cabinet who were in office on Janu- 
ary 1, 1900, and carries up to December 
1, 1924, shows the following facts: 


Since January 1, 1900, there have been 8 
Secretaries of State. Their average tenure 
of office has been 3 years,7 months, and 23 days. 

There have been 8 Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury. Their average tenure has been 3 years, 
5 months, and 18 days. 

There have been 8 Secretaries of War. 
Their average tenure has been 3 years, 1 
month, and 27 days. 

There have been 10 Attorneys-General. 
Their average tenure has been 2 years, 8 
months, and 6 days. 

There have been 10 Postmasters-General. 
Their average tenure has been 2 years, 7 
months, and 28 days. 

There have been 10 Secretaries of the Navy. 
Their average tenure has been 2 years, 9 
months, and 9 days. 


BREVITY OF TENURE 


HAVE been considering the Cabinet 

from the point of view of the longevity 
of public life, public life in the sense of 
fame and that sort of thing. If one were 
looking at it from the point of view of the 
effectiveness of the public service, one 
might reflect that an average tenure of 
less than three years for each head of a 
department is too brief for the best 
results. Banks, railroads, corporations, 


colleges, all sorts of institutions immune 
from the exigencies of politics, do differ- 
ently. Harvard College has had but 
two presidents since 1869—fifty-five years 
—and one of the two is still in office. 

Some one who wants to be as pains- 
taking in another field as | have been 
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obliged to be in the field of political life, 
might make an interesting compilation 
and comparison of the number of different 
presidents the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
had since 1900; and the National City Bank 
of New York, the Union Pacific Railroad, 
the University of Wisconsin, the United 
States Steel Corporation, and any number 
of similar institutions. Remember, also, 
that the new president of a railroad, bank, 
or college usually comes to that office 
from the ranks of the institution. He 
comes up through a long experience that 
insures complete familiarity with the 
details of the institution he is about to 
administer. Into Cabinet positions, on the 
other hand, men enter from experiences 
far distant, which give them no familiar- 
ity with the duties of their new posts. 
Charles Emory Smith came to the Post 
Office Department from an_ editorial 
chair; Albert Sidney Burleson, from Con- 
gress; Josephus Daniels came to the Navy 
from an editor’s chair; Lindley M. Gar- 
rison to the War Department from a 
lawyer’s office. 

Fortunately (on the whole) for the 
continuity of the public service, this 
brevity of tenure applies only to the heads 
of Cabinet departments. Below the 
heads, the tenure is long. Assistant 
Secretaries, heads of bureaus, and lower- 
ranking officials remain year in and year 
out. A. A. Adee, who died this year, 
had been an Assistant Secretary of State 
—and at all times a most useful one— 
since 1882. It is of such officials as 
assistant secretaries, heads of bureaus, 
and the like, that Thomas Jefferson—it 
was Jefferson, was it not?—said “ Few die 
and none resign.” 


SENATORS WARREN AND LODGE 


URNING from the Cabinet to a dif- 

ferent group, the elective offices: of 
those who were upon the stage of pub- 
lic events, or otherwise in the limelight 
of popular interest at the beginning of 
this quarter-century, in 1900, and still 
continue there in one degree or another, 
the number is very small. Among the 
ninety-six members of the United States 
Senate, recently there were but two 




















who were there in 1900. One of these, 
Warren of Wyoming, is not now and was 
not then particularly conspicuous. Most 
of his power and prestige attaches to him 
because of the fact that his long service 
has brought him, by the seniority rule 
that chiefly determines promotion in the 
Senate, to the chairmanship of fairly 
important committees. Probably the 
largest popular knowledge of Warren that 
arose at any time during the quarter- 
century flowed from the off-hand phrase 
of a fellow-Senator, Dolliver of lowa, 
who, in the course of a Senatorial debate 
about the tariff on raw wool, made an 
argumentative reference to Warren’s 
personal interest in sheep raising, and 
spoke of him as “the greatest shepherd 
since Abraham.” 

The other Senatorial veteran, the 
late Henry Cabot Lodge, held his power 
and prominence, not only through hav- 
ing been unique in that capacity for 
political self-preservation which had en- 
abled him to get himself reélected more 
frequently and continuously than any 
other, except Warren, of the scores who 
had been his associates during thirty- 
one years; but also through certain 
qualities of intelligence and of aggressive- 
ness in his function as party spokesman 
which had commended him to the other 
Republican leaders in such a way as to 
cause them to give him the position of 
floor-leader, and also the chairmanship 
of one of the two most important Senate 
committees, the one that has charge of 
foreign relations. 


A UNIQUE DISTINCTION 


NE man who was on the stage in 
1900 and still remains there, has the 
distinction of having followed, within this 
period, two different careers, and won 
fame in both. In 1900, Beveridge was 
United States Senator from Indiana, and 
as such had a position in the public eye 
that rested partly on his youth—he was 
elected to the Senate at thirty-seven— 
and partly on an attractive quality of 
oratory that went with his youth, and, 
in the particular year 1900, on the rather 
fervid eloquence with which he called on 
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America to follow adventure abroad. 
Beveridge in 1900 was the Senate leader 
of those who believed in keeping the 
Philippines, and, generally, in that policy 
which its friends called “expansion’’ 
and its opponents called “imperialism.” 
Beveridge was the Senatorial leader of the 
expansionists, and as such was dramatized 
opposite the venerable Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts, leader of the anti- 
imperialists. 


BEVERIDGE THE AUTHOR 


S THIS quarter-century came to- 
ward a close, Beveridge was still 
in political life to the extent of running, 
in 1922, for the Senate. But at this 
closing part of the period, the greater 
popular knowledge of Beveridge, as well 
as the higher critical appreciation of him, 
rested on the fact that during his years of 
retirement from the Senate, he had taken 
to literature and had produced, in his 
“Life of John Marshall,’’ a biography 
which was also a history of one period of 
American development; and which, both 
as biography and as history, won almost 
unqualified praise from critics, historians, 
and lawyers. This—to have reached 
high achievement in two different fields— 
is almost unparalleled, so far as the writer 
can recall. If there is any other case in 
America during the past twenty-five 
years, of a man reaching distinction in 
two such wholly different careers, | should 
be indebted to any one who will call my 
attention to it. 

Beveridge’s case contains a lesson for 
all public men. Their tenure of office is 
apt to be brief. The figures show it. 
Any public man who goes along in the 
belief that he can last for a life-time is a 
case of hope triumphing over statistics. 
Since this is so, that man in public life is 
fortunate who retains, throughout his 
public career, that hold on early habits of 
industry and concentration, that enables 
him, when public office jilts him, to re- 
tire to his closet and win deserved fame 
by work well done in a wholly different 
field. 1 donot mean to imply that public 
men are lacking in diligence. Far from it. 


Some Senators—Smoot for example— 
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work longer and harder hours than any 
business man | know. But a man in 
public life is apt to lose two things. 
One is the capacity for continuous, 
drudging industry. The nature of the 
public business in legislative chambers, at 
its best, is such that it leaps from subject 
to subject; and men who take part in it, 
even those who start out with good 
training and sound mental habits, are apt 
to fall away in thoroughness and continu- 
ity. Also, men in public life of this sort 
are apt to come to a point where they 
need a certain stimulus, the stimulus part- 
ly of opposition in debate and partly of 
public applause, to bring them to the pitch 
of their powers. Most men who spend 
many years in the Senate or the House, 
and then retire—or are retired—find they 
have lost the capacity to work hard in 
other surroundings. To retain, as Bever- 
idge did, the youthful will to work in 
sufficient degree to do what Beveridge did, 
namely, lock himself up with trunkfuls of 
documents and write a book that should 
command the respect of scholars—that is 
decidedly unusual. 


IDLE LIFE AFTER ACTIVE POLITICS 


yer men retire from public life 
deliberately for rest; or, having been 
retired in elections, take to rest and 
ease, refusing to hang on to their hold 
on the fringes of politics in the hope of 
coming back. I am inclined to respect 
them. They are at least unusual; and 
one feels they may have a slightly deeper 
philosophy about man, his years upon this 
earth, and the best disposition of those 
years. Less than ten years ago, two 
rather conspicuous Senators were Moses 
Clapp of Minnesota and Joseph L. 
Bristow of Kansas. To-day, their former 
fellows in the Senate occasionally hear of 
them as spending their days in ease, each 
with a farm across the river in Virginia. 
Both were, in their Senate days, active, 
and of an energetically insurgent trend. 
| should like to talk with them, and hear 
their own comparison of their present 
ways of ease with their former hectic days 
of active politics. Some would speak of 
them a little commiseratingly, as if they 








were “out of things.”” But maybe they 
really have the best of it. Probably a 
good deal depends on what within them- 
selves, what of mental equipment and 
temperament they took with them to their 
Virginia farms. 

Many public men carry with them 
always a kind of wistful dream of retire- 
ment. There is a man who came near to 
being one of the nominees for the Presi- 
dency this year and who, I| think, may be 
one of the nominees four years from now. 
I talked with him one day when he was 
just on the point of dropping the dice from 
the cup, deciding whether he should run 
or not. He was in a mellow and candid 
mood. He said he didn’t care much 
whether he ran or not. He did not 
have much formal schooling in his 
youth; and he said that for years he had 
been keeping a list of books he would like 
to read if ever he should have time, adding 
to the list from time to time as a tempting 
title met his eye in the book advertise- 
ments. It struck me as wistful, and a 
little sad, this sense of intellectual poverty 
in youth, followed by long years of 
putting away the titles of books, as a 
miser stores up dollars; and hoping for 
the day when he could relax himself in 
the luxury of reading them. 

A little outside the classification of 
men who have actually held office, 
how many readers recall William H. 
Harvey? And of those who can recall 
the name, how many can tell where he 
is now, and what he is doing? About 
thirty years ago, Harvey wrote a book 
called “Coin’s Financial School.” That 
book was the largest contribution made 
by any one man, save only Bryan’s own, 
to the Free Silver movement of 1896. My 
information is accurate and well-tested 
when I say that that little volume had a 
larger circulation than any other book 
printed during the last decade of the last 
century; and that it had more to do with 
stirring men’s minds to political action 
than any other book published during 
any political campaign I can recall. 
But the other day, when I needed a copy 
for a purpose of historical writing, | 
couldn’t find one in any of the second- 
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hand book stores; and when | wrote 
Mr. Harvey for one, he couldn’t supply 
it. Harvey is running a hotel at a little 
place called Monte Ne, in Arkansas; 
and building, on one of the heights of the 
Ozarks, a cement shaft which is to be 130 
feet high, and I forget how many feet 
thick. Within it, and securely sealed 
behind many feet of concrete, is to be a 
manuscript, from which, according to 
Harvey’s plan, some future Carters and 
Carnarvons of ten thousand years from 
now, searching for relics of our con- 
temporary King Tuts, are to find, for 
their convenience, a clear statement of 
just why American civilization failed. 

A fame contemporary with Harvey’s 
was that of Jacob S. Coxey, who led— 
who remembers it?—Coxey’s Army from 
the West to Washington in 1894 with the 
idea of taking the government from “‘the 
interests” and restoring it to the people, 
as represented by General Coxey’s some- 
what ‘tatterdemalion volunteers. It was 
a most picturesque chapter of American 
history. If there are any whom this 
allusion may pique to further curiosity, 
there is an excellent account of it in the 
opening chapters of Mr. Garet Garrett’s 
excellent novel, “The Driver.” To-day, 
General Coxey is running a most peaceful 
sand quarry at Massilon, Ohio. 


FORD’S LIFE AND LODGE’S 


BOUT thirty years ago, when Henry 
Cabot Lodge, one of only two 
Senators who have been in public life 
continuously since then—when Senator 
Lodge was making his start in Boston, 
Henry Ford in Detroit was getting under 
way with the beginnings of a mechanism 
that was destined to work a revolution, 
to enrich enormously the average man’s 
capacity to move about on the surface of 
the earth, and, incidentally, to enrich 
Mr. Ford himself. Of course a good 
many persons who started in the auto- 
mobile business thirty years ago have 
failed to win big prizes. Nevertheless, 
one feels obliged to say that Mr. Ford had 
a better gamble than Mr. Lodge. Once 
every six years Lodge had to fight for his 
life. (With members of the lower house 
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of Congress it is once every two years.) 
A public whim, a mistake in some of the 
minor arts of politicial self-preservation, 
any one of countless movements of the 
wheel could have destroyed Senator 
Lodge. Mr. Ford was less at the mercy 
of mere circumstance, had a firmer 
mastery of the conditions for success 
within his line. Mr. Ford, at full tide in 
his career, has his fortune and his position 
secure. Senator Lodge, at more than 
seventy, was still subject to those six-year 
vicissitudes. 

A member of Congress is even more 
subject to disaster. He gets $7,500 and 
must maintain two homes, one in Wash- 
ington and one in his district. If he 
saves $1,000 a year he is doing well. And 
at any one of those crises that must 
come to him every two years, he may 
need to spend all his savings in his effort 
to reélect himself—and, even then, fre- 
quently fail. 

In art, as well as in business, in nearly 
all lines, the gamble is rather better 
than in public life. About twenty-five 
years ago, Mr. Booth Tarkington of 
Indianapolis was engaged in two activ- 
ities: He was serving a term in the 
Indiana legislature and writing stories. 
If he had stuck to the political career he 
would have been subject to scores of 
mischances beyond his own control, 
mischances that he does not need to suffer 
in a career that consists of mining fame, 
assured position, and abundant remuner- 
ation out of his art. In politics a man 
may have adequate equipment for the 
top, may even reach the top, and from 
there may fall. In art and business that 
rarely happens, and hardly needs to 
happen at all. 


PLAYWRITING INSTEAD OF POLITICS 


OME fifty yearsago, Augustus Thomas 

was a neophyte in political life—in the 
réle of a page, first in the Missouri 
legislature and then in the Senate at 
Washington. That early apprenticeship 
must have given him some inclination 
toward a political career. In fact, he 
had a good equipment and aptitude for 
politics, and in his mature years has 
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dipped into it occasionally in an important 
way. But, fortunately for him, a 
stronger zest for the stage carried him 
into another field, where each accomplish- 
ment is a secure stepping-stone toward 
another—as it is not, always, in politics; 
and to-day Mr. Thomas has a position 
that no public whim can take from him, 
as a kind of accepted head of the pro- 
fessions that center about the stage, and 
the author of some sixty-four plays. 

Maybe this is right, the more certain 
reward that goes with art, business, and 
the professions. Maybe the ephemeral 
fame we lavish on the public man of the 
hour, is out of proportion. The careers of 
Henry Ford and Robert M.La Follette are 
more or less parallel in time. Which has 
deserved most of the public? Which has 
most enriched the average man? Suppose 
every proposal La Follette has ever made 
had gone into effect, would the aggregate 
of all of them have meant as much, in 
tangible realities, to the average man, as 
has the Ford car? 


SOUND POLITICS OR TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PROGRESS? 


ET us pose several more such ques- 
tions in these fields of comparative 
fame and relative deserts, surveying these 
years of American history since 1900. 
Let us query whether there were not more 
Americans who knew about Babe Ruth 
than could give the name of the American 
Ambassador to France; more who could 
name the four leading motion-picture 
actors of the time, than could name the 
four men who filled the office of Speaker 
of the House of Representatives from 
1900 to 1925 (what reader of this article 
can name the four Speakers?); more who 
took their political guidance from the 
philosophy of Mr. Dooley and the 
cartoons of Homer Davenport, for ex- 
ample, or John McCutcheon, or Jay 
Darling, than from the didactic political 
teachings of, let us say, Charles E. Hughes; 
more who could name the tennis cham- 
pion of the day, than could name the man 
who ran for Vice-President with Taft in 
i912 (what reader can name himp). 
Similarly, it may be maintained that 


Fame—in Business and in Politics 


the authors of “The Long, Long Trail’ 
and “Over There,” by their contribution 
of human sentiment to the morale of the 
soldiers, may possibly be entitled to rank 
with some names more formally associated 
with the winning of the War; that C. 
Latham Sholes, who invented the type- 
writer, and thereby was largely respons- 
ible for introducing women into business 
offices, for the passing of the dependent 
“old maid aunt,” and for the coming of 
the independent “bachelor girl” —that this 
inventor may have been of more funda- 
mental consequence to a larger number of 
human beings, than is Senator Brookhart; 
that more people can name the five 
leading actors or singers of the day, than 
can name the five American signers of the 
Versailles Treaty; that the discovery of 
the cure for diabetes may have done more 
for the sum of human happiness than, for 
example, the entire thirty-one years of 
Henry Cabot Lodge in the Senate; that 
the making of bath-tubs, modern plumb- 
ing, running water, steam heat, and the 
like, accessible to the average man, may 
have meant more to that average man 
than, let us say, all the proceedings of the 
national convention that nominated 
Alton B. Parker for the Presidency; that 
the raising of the maximum yield of milk 
given by one cow from 23,189 pounds per 
year in 1897, to 37,381 pounds per year in 
1920, regardless, for the moment, of how 
we ought equitably to distribute the 
credit as between the cow that made these 
records and, on the other hand, certain 
men of patient art who devoted them- 
selves to the practical science of breeding 
—that these achievements may have been 
of greater consequence to average human 
beings, than the invention of the direct pri- 
mary; that the acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands may have been of less real conse- 
quence to the average American, than the 
increase in the effectiveness and abundance 
of fly-paper and window screens; that the 
perfecting of the vacuum cleaner and the 
electric flat-iron may have meant more 
to the average woman than the bring- 
ing of woman suffrage. 

1 don’t answer these questions, | 
merely ask them. 
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IV. DRAGOONS OF THE PRESS 
By CARL C. DICKEY 


RIAL by newspaper’ is one 

of the great evils of the day. 

That sounds lurid, but it is 

true that our newspapers, in a 

mad, competitive rush for the 
news of sensational murders, crimes, and 
divorces, are really hampering justice, 
both in the apprehension and in the trial 
of criminals. It is impossible to tell, of 
course, just how far newspaper publicity 
has gone in preventing the solution of 
some of the famous murders and crimes of 
the last five years, but it is certain that the 
vast activity of a horde of reporters has 
not contributed toward the solution of 
any great crime in recent years. 

Virtual prosecution of suspected per- 
sons by editors who direct news staffs, 
persecution by reporters who carry out 
the orders of their superiors, and senti- 
mental verdicts by the “sob sisters’ — 
all this is the order of the day on any big 
criminal case. Editors try to show the 
law-enforcement agencies how to solve 
the crime and prosecute the criminal. 
They make to-day’s criminal either the 
hero of to-morrow or represent him as an 
outcast fit to be hanged without trial. 
If the criminal is at large the newspapers 
print the details of the work of the police 
for the whole world, including the fugitive, 
to read to-morrow—or even to-night. 

This is the one great, unanswerable 
criticism of our newspapers, it seems to 
me. Fair, unbiased, and impartial as 
they are in most classes of news, they 
either hamper the solution of crimes or, 
if criminals in sensational cases are 
apprehended, the newspapers send them 


to trial either with a public opinion 
entirely for them or entirely against them. 
That is “trial by newspaper’’—advance 
decision by a public opinion founded 
upon sentimentalities and maudlin facts, 
and not always upon justice. 

In its treatment of crime news, the 
American press, irrespective of degree of 
self-measured conservatism or respect- 
ability, or of “yellow” tendencies, oc- 
casionally in big crime cases displays a 
degree of utter irresponsibility, sometimes 
even of viciousness, at complete dis- 
harmony with ideals as they are expressed 
in the platitudinous speeches of successful 
editors and the euphonious slogans of 
individual newspapers not too proud to 
praise themselves. 


NOT RESPONSIBLE 


NDER fire of criticism, the newspa- 
pers fall back upon that hoary dictum 
of Dana, master cynic of American jour- 
nalism—‘“| have felt that whatever the 
Divine Providence permitted to occur I 


was not too proud to report.” That 
dictum displays a feeling of irresponsi- 
bility which, unfortunately, has pervaded 
virtually all of our American press, 
except a very few of the stronger and 
more individualistic newspapers. Few of 
our so-called conservative newspapers are 
far behind those rated as “ yellow” in the 
presentation of facts, conjectures, rumors, 
or even hypotheses about sensational 
crimes or divorce cases. Even in indeli- 
cacy of expression there is little difference 
between conservatives and “ yellows’ 
when they start off together on an orgy of 
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sensationalism like the Hall-Mills murder 
case or the Stillman divorce case. 

While the police are hunting sus- 
pects in a criminal case, the press in- 
variably discloses complete irresponsi- 
bility in telling of clues on which the 
authorities are working. It is an open 
question, of course, how far this irres- 
ponsibility of the press has contributed 
toward making insoluble mysteries of 
many sensational cases recently. Only 
a few examples are necessary to show the 
truth of this statement. In the recent 
Franks murder and kidnapping case in 
Chicago, for instance, the newspapers not 
only in Chicago, but also throughout the 
country, printed the fact that one of the 
best clues to the murderers was a letter 
written on a portable typewriter of a 
certain make. The broadcasting of that 
vital fact fortunately did not prevent the 
solution of that mystery, though it might 
have done so, if the apprehension of the 
criminals depended solely upon that one 
clue, which the Chicago police were foolish 
enough to disclose before they had caught 
the criminals. The publication conceiv- 
ably might have given a criminal time, if 
not the idea, to dispose of his typewriter. 

Another case of this irresponsibility in 
disclosing police movements developed 
recently in New York City when the 
young son of a policeman was murdered 
on Staten Island. The newspapers 
printed the news, as given reporters by the 
police, that one suspect sought by the 
authorities was an ex-convict just released 
from Sing Sing prison, who had been 
suspected previously of a crime of a 
similar nature in the same vicinity. 

With warnings broadcast in this 
manner, it is little wonder that so many 
hundreds of murders and other crimes in 
this country remain unsolved. Virtually 
every sensational criminal case in this 
country discloses some slip of this kind, 
but these two instances are sufficient to 
show that between the police and the 
press the canny criminal gets a fair 
amount of reliable information on how to 
evade capture. 

Whose fault is it? Police Commissioner 
Enright of New York blames the news- 





Disclosing Vital Clues 


papers for their methods of handling crime 
news, but the newspapers are not entirely 
at fault. The detectives and police 
working on the mystery disclose vital 
facts, and the newspapers take and print 
them at their face value. Their view is 
that the first responsibility in the dis- 
closure of this information lies with the 
police, but most good citizens would 
differ with them in their conclusion that, 
having obtained information of that kind 
from police who should know better than 
to disclose it, they are at liberty to forget 
that the first duty of the good newspaper, 
as of the good citizen, is to aid in enforcing 
the law and in apprehending criminals. 


“FAMILY NEWSPAPERS” 
“YELLOW” 


N THE big murder mystery the 

American newspaper runs _ wild, 
and the so-called conservative newspapers 
are quite as active as the “yellows.” 
Clean typography, comparatively smaller 
headlines, and a less vivid style of 
writing enable {some newspapers to 
create and hold an impression of respect- 
ability and conservatism, while in big 
crimes they are just as “yellow” as the 
yellowest journal—and far less sincere 
about it. In the Elwell murder case, the 
Hall-Mills murder case, the Stillman 
divorce case, and that series of murders of 
New York chorus girls with rich patrons, 
the conservative newspapers were as 
expansive as any of the so-called “ yellow 
journals.” It is true that they did not 
have the lurid pictures, the drivel of the 
woman reporters known as the “sob 
sisters,” or the fictional analyses of the 
noted authors, but they printed reams on 
every fact, conjecture, and rumor. In 
fact, “yellow” journals and conservative 
newspapers reached a common level on 
most of these cases: the so-called con- 
servatives became “ yellower” than their 
reputations warranted, and the “ yellows” 
were more conservative than might have 
been expected of them. 

A false idea of competition exerts this 
influence on American journalism. The 
more popular newspapers, and especially 
the newer tabloids, have demonstrated 
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that they can build up large circulations 
by appealing to those interested in stories 
of human error, in “triangles” and sex 
entanglements, but their success is built 
upon the daily presentation of that class 
of news, and not upon the occasional big 
mystery or sensation. 

The so-called conservative newspaper 
seeks to compete with the more popular 
newspaper in the big cases; that has 


effect upon the determination of the news 
standards of the entire press. It cannot 
be that there is any more prurience to-day 
than in the “good old days,” but 
certainly there is more evidence of it in 
our newspapers. Even so, our press is 
still cleaner than the newspaper press 
of other lands in that respect, except 
Great Britain. The German papers print 
alleged jokes that would not be tolerated 


always been true 
in the history of 
American journal- 
ism, even in the 
days of the staid 
old New York 
Evening Post under 
William Cullen 
Bryant. 

I take the Post as 
an example because 
it is always cited as 
a model of newspa- 
per behavior, but 
Allan Nevins, the 
historian of the 
Post, recalls several 
cases in which the 
“Old Lady of Vesey 
Street” shortened 
her skirts and 





Dana’s Dictum on News 


“The first thin}, which an editor must look 
for is news. If the newspaper has not the 
news, it may have everything, else, yet it 
will be comparatively unsuccessful; and by 
news I mean everythin}, that occurs, every- 
thin’, which is of human interest, and which 
is of sufficient interest to arrest,and absorb 
the attention of the public or of any con- 
siderable part of it. 


“There is a reat disposition in some 
quarters to say that the newspapers ousht 
to limit the amount of news that they print; 
that certain kinds of news ought not to be 
published, I do not know how that is. I 
am not prepared to maintain any abstract 
proposition in that line; but I have always 
felt that whatever the Divine Providence 
permitted to occur I was not too proud to 


on the lowest bur- 
lesque stage in this 
country; so dosome 
of the French and 
Italian newspapers. 
But this is America, 
and our standards 
of journalism, our 
demands for an in- 
dependent press, 
and clean and truth- 
ful news and adver- 
tising, have always 
been higher than in 
any other country; 
and the only coun- 
try approaching us 
in that respect is 
England. 

In one of our 
recent “poison- 


stepped out to deal report." 


in crime and gossip 





mystery” cases— 
which turned out 








with her less staid 
rivals. One case was in the early, idealistic 
days of Byrant, when the conservative 
newspapers were affected by the strenu- 
ous methods of the elder James Gordon 
Bennett, who was then making a success 
of the Herald. Bennett gave much space 
to the murder of Helen Jewett, of the 
demi-monde of the ’30’s, and Bryant 
followed suit on the unsavory case. 
Their accounts were far more conservative 
and much less insinuating and indelicate 
than the stories of sensational murder 
cases to-day, and Bennett was occasion- 
ally horse-whipped for his vividness, which 
was not so striking when compared with 
our lurid stories to-day. 

Undoubtedly the success of ‘‘yellow jour- 
nalism,” and that form of the plague now 
revealed in tabloid newspapers, has had its 


to be no mystery 
at all—this tendency toward pruriency 
and irresponsibility in the news was 
exemplified in astonishing degree. Mrs. 
Gertie Emily Webb, a wealthy woman 
who had recently married, died under 
circumstances which were immediately 
declared suspicious by some of her friends 
and at least one physician. The press 
immediately leaped on this case as the 
sensation of the hour. Webb received no 
mercy whatsoever from the ring of 
reporters who immediately closed around 
him. 

Every story written drew the net 
tighter around him, and the insinuations 
in the newspapers were so bold that they 
firmly established a public opinion that 
he was a depraved character and that he 
had poisoned his wife by an adroit and 
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unusual method. Nothing Webb’s friends 
could say shook the bias from the news 
stories; he was condemned by the press 
even before the Grand Jury acted. 
Credulous and hopeful of still more 
startling disclosures, the newspapers 
printed every presentable accusation 
against Webb—and some not so present- 
able. Henry W. Taft, a New York 
lawyer, collected some of the newspaper 
headlines printed during the Grand Jury 
investigation. Here are a few excervts 
from them: 


Strange Plot near Exposure in Webb Case. 

Plot Revealed as Webb Jury Plans Report. 

Webb Mystery near Solution, Arrest Close. 

Hidden Motive in Webb Mystery Near 
Light. Development of Immense Im- 
portance May Come To-day. 

Sensation Promised in Report. 


Webb was completely exonerated by 
the Grand Jury which was in session at 
the time these headlines were printed, 
their report concluding: ‘“‘We, therefore, 
deem it our duty to say emphatically that 
all of these accusations are without the 
slightest foundation and we fully and 
completely exonerate Mr. Webb.” 


IRRESPONSIBLE JOURNALISM , 


MISTAKE? Yes, perhaps! But was 
it an honest mistake; and what of 
Webb, who had been represented for days 
as a criminal ready for the electric chair, 
as a fortune hunter, and even worse? 
The bare facts of his exoneration, printed 
in a less conspicuous place and in less space 
than the insinuations and irresponsible 
accusations, could not entirely wipe out 
the public impression that Webb was a 
criminal. The action of the newspapers 
in that case was irresponsible, unjust, 
and unfair, because they leaped at the 
conclusion that he was guilty, and they 
kept that impression alive day after day, 
when there were no new facts to justify 
the theory. 

Another example of irresponsible jour- 
nalism was the alleged exposé by an 
evening newspaper in New York City of 
the “real inside story” of the Wall Street 


Sacrifice of Public Confidence 





bomb explosion. A house-wrecking union 
and one of its officers were named in the 
story, which was displayed prominently 
on the first page, but the yarn collapsed 
so quickly that it is doubtful if any 
reputation was injured. 

Mistakes of this character undermine 
public confidence in the press, and lead to 
that oft-repeated remark: ‘Don’t be- 
lieve anything you read in the newspa- 
pers.” Indeed, it is not always safe to 
believe everything the first day, because 
in the present spirit of the press the 
editor prefers not to be “beaten” on 
anything, even on the story that may be 
disclosed to-morrow as a “fake.’’ 

In this mad rush for sensational 
stories, the newspapers have created a 
corps of dragoon reporters who stop at no 
obstacle. In any other business, agents 
using such dragoon methods would be 
punished for assault or disorderly conduct, 
but by mild methods of blackmail the 
newspapers have created a special class 
for themselves with the police in all cities 
and with law-enforcing agencies. An 
American reporter will commit acts in 
pursuit of a story or a picture that he 
would never dare try on any private 
mission, or on the work for any other 
organization. That is the true spirit of 
the dragoon—get a man out of bed by 
telephone at three o’clock in the morning, 
ask him about a breach of promise suit, 
and expect him to be cheerful. 

The activities of the dragoon are not 
in harmony with those high ideals of 
the press so often written about in the 
editorial columns and spoken about at the 
editors’ annual meetings, but so rarely 
attained. They are encouraged in their 
persecutions, at least tacitly, and more 
and more the reporter is telling in the 
news columns just what he did; he is 
becoming a character in the news story. 
It was formerly a rule of the newspaper 
office that this should not be done, but 
customs, rules, and men change rapidly, 
and to-morrow the dragoon may be a real 
crusader. 

These dragoons hound everybody from 
the Prince of Wales to Harry K. Thaw, 
and those who read the stories of the 
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Hall-Mills murder case know how every 
person whose name was even remotely 
mentioned was hounded for weeks by 
reporters. A few excerpts from a story 
in the New York Times show how a man 
may be hounded by reporters, if he will 
permit himself to be: 

Harry K. Thaw started last night for his 
home in Pittsburgh. He seemed 
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with Thaw could not have been turned 
earlier to the oil-lease scandals, where a 
great public service might have been 
rendered and much prestige and cir- 
culation won. 

Just how far the dragoons have gone 
in their pursuit of spice and savor, even 
in interviewing women, was illustrated 
recently in a story in the New York Tribune 





fit and contented, 
little sleep, having 
been engaged until 
430 o'clock in the 
morning in an effort 
to elude reporters who 
pursued him as far as 
White Plains. There 
Thaw lost them. He 
continued on, never- 
theless, to a point in 
Connecticut and did 
not get back to New 
York and bed until 6 
o'clock. . . . Thaw 
was frank in express- 
ing his displeasure at 
being followed wher- 
ever he went. é 
It was about mid- 
night when Thaw and 
his bodyguard drove 
up to the Market 
Street Station of the 
Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in Newark, tick- 


though he had had 





The Function of the Newspaper 


The newspaper is, and should be, a private ~ 


institution. Only as a private institution 
can it have the free initiative, the independ- 
ence, and the enterprise essential to its largest 
and best development. As a_ private 
property it should sustain itself and grow 
from its own resources. That is to say, it 
should not be dependent upon any revenues 
that it does not itself create through the 
legitimate and honest business of its pub- 
lication. And if, so conducted, it produces a 
profit, it is fully entitled to the reward of its 
enterprise, and becomes more capable as an 
instrument of public service. 

Whatever the material considerations, the 
newspaper is a private institution conducted 
for public ends. Its task is to supply the 
public with information, and with opinion 
about the information; and information and 
opinion are essential to all public activities, 
particularly so in a democracy. Wipe out 
the newspapers and the people would grope 
in the darkness for lack of knowledge of what 
is going on in the community, the state, or 
the nation.—E. Lansing Ray, publisher, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


about a Follies girl who became entangled 


with a well-known 
comedian: 


A brief interview 
was had through the 
cabin door while a re- 
porter held it ajar with 
his foot, and Miss 
Wilson, in her bare 
feet and pink night- 
dress, stood ready to 
lock herself in again. 


It is little wonder 
that there is a 
movement for li- 
censing newspaper- 
men in their respec- 
tive states; that the 
Chicago Tribune 
itself suggests legis- 
lation for a curb on 
crime publicity 
pendingGrand Jury 





ets in hand, to board a 


action; and that the 








train for Philadelphia. 
A crowd quickly gathered and Thaw became 
discouraged. He said he would spend the 
night in New York. He took the tube to 
Manhattan, and there engaged a taxicab. 
“If those reporters want a real ride I'll give 
them one,” he announced to his bodyguard. 
His car sped into Westchester County. ; 
At White Plains both machines ran out of 
gasoline. Thaw’s was replenished first. By 
the time the reporters had obtained gasoline 
they had lost Thaw’s taxicab. 


One of our great publishers was quoted 
recently as saying that “we had early 
information concerning the oil scandals, 
but we would not print one word about 
them until the reports were confirmed in 
Washington.” It is regrettable that the 
remarkable reportorial energies shown by 
the reporters in playing hare and hounds 





publicsays:“ Don’t 
believe what you read in the newspapers.” 
But legislation is not needed; a little com- 
mon sense would cure these evils. 


ORGIES OF SENSATIONALISM 


T IS not the quantity of crime news 

that causes the adverse criticism, but 
the spirit and method of handling it. 
The daily grist of crime news in the 
newspapers is not heavy, but the average 
is raised on their periodic orgies of 
sensationalism in cases involving wealthy 
and prominent persons, or possessing 
other actors and elements of melo- 
dramatic interest. A careful analysis of 
a group of typical American newspapers, 
made recently by Roger William Riis for 
the Independent, disclosed that only about 
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10 per cent. of the total news space was 
taken by crime news. His figure is 
surprising in view of the criticism that too 
much space was devoted to crime news, 
and it gives some evidence that the 
criticism was based on the impression 
created by the orgies of sensationalism, 
rather than upon the general presentation 
of crime news. In view of the large 
numbers of murders and violent crimes in 
this country, as compared with other 
countries, the percentage is very small. 
France devotes 8 per cent. of her news 
space to crime or police news; England, 
6; and Germany, 3; so that we are not 
so bad by comparison. 

There is much to be said in defense of 
our newspapers, even in their handling of 
crime news. They are no worse than 
many of the English newspapers, and 
much better than the German, French, 
and Italian; but we should not rate our 
newspapers, and, therefore, excuse their 
faults, under the standards of other 
countries, but hold them to a higher 
standard which should be theirs by virtue 
of their strength, their freedom, and the 
high privileges, duties, and responsibilities 
bestowed upon them in this democracy. 

In fact, there are many excuses for 
American newspapers. Trials are longer 
in this country, and our lax system of 
administering justice permits newspapers 
to take liberties in comment and news 
presentation which would call forth heavy 
fines in England. Our newspapers do, 
however, take many liberties without 
thinking of the rights of the individuals 
concerned. If the press is sincere in its 
recent codification of ethics it should seek 
remedies, not excuses. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE PRESS 


PRESS must mirror its time, or it is 
not a worthy press. Therefore, we 
must have a larger proportion of crime 
news, because we have more crime than 
other countries have. Moreover, a press 


must meet the wishes of its public, but the 
tendency in this country is to under- 
estimate the intelligence and taste of the 
newspaper-reading public and then to 
oversupply it with inferior and sensational 





material. It is significant, however, that 
some of the greatest and most continuous 
newspaper successes in this country have 
been journalsof temperate, non-sensational 
type. The newspaper should not become 
merely a compendium of information of 
ephemeral usefulness; news of human 
interest is as vital and useful to the 
reading public as that which is deadly dull, 
or, as the need is stated by E. Lansing 
Ray of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 


News, whatever its character, is information. 
A great deal of news is information without 
value, and it is a fixed quality of human nature 
that makes news that appeals to the emotions 
more attractive than that which appeals to the 
mind. But even as heart and mind are con- 
joined in everybody, both being necessary to 
normal life, so the news of sentiment and of 
sense must be conjoined in the newspaper if it 
is to reflect the life of the day correctly, and 
give to its readers the balanced rations of 
information which their natures seek and 
require. 

The newspaper, in other words, should print 
the news that is of public interest, of any 
character that is fit to print, including 
primarily the news that contains instructive 
and constructive information, but not ex- 
cluding news that is mere entertainment or 
mere response to the innate demand for the 
dramatic and the abnormal, unless it is 
published for a special class. The first 
essential of anewspaper is that it be interesting. 
Unless it is it will have few readers, and 
without readers it has no public value. 

But it must acquire the confidence of its 
readers if it is to retain them and have any 
influence upon them. That confidence can 
only be obtained by the general reliability of 
the news and opinion it supplies. Truth in 
the news is the most difficult of all accomplish- 
ments, nor is it easy to maintain accuracy and 
fairness in the expression of opinion, but the 
newspaper that makes the nearest approach to 
truth at all times lays the strongest foundation 
of power and of permanence, and is the best 
agency of public service. 


It is regrettable but true that in recent 
years the American newspaper has taken 
no real step toward the development of a 
conscience or of a feeling of responsibility 
for the ultimate result or effect of much of 
the news it prints. In this respect it seems, 
instead, that the press is retrogressing 
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and that its code almost universally 
seems to be to print the news and let the 
consequences fall where they may. The 
newspapers have plenty of independence, 
without the stabilizing effect of a realiza- 
tion that what they say and the way they 
say it in their news stories, and particu- 
larly in stories of human error, has an 
incalculable effect upon the moral thought 
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cabin door with his foot, and thus forcing 
an interview with the woman inside, some- 
where in his editorial rooms hangs this 
beautiful sentiment from the codeof ethics: 


A newspaper should not invade private 
rights or feelings without sure warrant of 
public right as distinguished from public 
curiosity. 


of the nation. 
prurience another. 
It is true that the 
American Society of 
Newspaper Editors 
has formulated its 
code of ethics, or 
canons of journal- 
ism, for the profes- 
sion, but so far the 
codification of these 
ideals seems to have 
had little effect 
upon American 
journalism. One 
section of the code, 
headed “ Decency,” 
reads as follows: 


A newspaper can- 
not escape conviction 
of insincerity if, while 
professing high moral 
purpose, it supplies in- 


Frankness is one thing, 





The Function of the Newspaper 


A free newspaper is an enterprise that is 
privately operated and’ performs a public 
function. It is dependent upon the good 
will of the people for its support. Their 
constitutions protect its freedom and in the 
exercise of its freedom it is accountable to 
their laws and by their laws is charged with a 
public duty. 

To find the facts, to publish the facts, is its 
primary function, its constant responsibility, 
and its imperative duty. To interpret the 
facts, to stimulate thought about them, to 
provoke discussion, to reflect opinion, to 
direct opinion, to organize opinion—all these 
things a free press must strive to do in 
addition, if it would be a teacher, an in- 
terpreter, and a leader of the free men it was 
freed to serve. 

But the interpretation offered, the thought 
stimulated, the discussion provoked, the 
opinion reflected, directed, or organized, 
must upon each occasion possess a foundation 
of fact, not of falsehood, and not of opinion 
or emotion dressed up to pass as fact.— 
James T. Williams, Jr., editor of the Boston 


It is no defense of our method of hand- 


ling the sensational 
crime news to say 
that as much was 
printed on the Fisk- 
Stokes murder case 
a half century ago as 
on the Hall-Mills 
murder case, or as 
much on the 
Beecher-Tilden case 
as upon the Stillman 
case. Ifthe press is 
to apologize for its 
present sins by 
matching them with 
the follies of the 
past, then the 
standards of jour- 
nalism are already 
on the way down 
hill and, if this phil- 
osophy is to prevail, 





centives to base con- 
duct, such as are to 
be found in details of 


Sigma Delta Chi, 
fraternity, 





Transcript, im the Quill, official organ of 


honorary journalism 


a half century hence 
we may have a 
debased and de- 
bauched press that 








crime and vice, publi- 
cation of which is not 
demonstrably for the general good. Lacking 
authority to enforce its canons, the journalism 
here represented can but express the hope that 
deliberate pandering to vicious instincts will 
encounter effective public disapproval or 
yield to the influence of a preponderant pro- 
fessional condemnation. 


That section reads well, but the truth 
is that there is as yet no “preponderant 
professional condemnation” or “effective 
public disapproval.””’ The dragoons of 
the press still ride wild, flaunting the 
ethics of their profession—if, indeed, the 
business can be called a profession—and 
occasionally even flaunting the law. 
While one dragoon is blocking a ship’s 





has lost all public 
respect and confidence and all power of 
accomplishing any good work for the 
public welfare. 

The press of this country needs a new 
point of view, especially upon its re- 
sponsibilities. Arrogantly it expresses 
the opinion that it is the most powerful 
force in the creation of a public opinion, 
and with that high conception of its 
importance it immediately proceeds to 
fulfill its recognized functions by printing 
trivialities and banalities, and by going 
to every extreme to stimulate, and then 
to satiate public curiosity. 

The main part of the local news-gather- 
ing machines of most of our newspapers, 
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is that assigned to the task of gathering 
the news of human error, or sensational 
news. Police reporters outnumber those 
of any other class on most newspapers, 
except on the larger metropolitan news- 
papers, where the largest number of 
reporters do any sort of general reporting, 
including stories of human error. It is 
true that a large proportion of local news 
does originate at those two universal 
public institutions, the police station 
and the police court, but it is also true 
that news is not sought with’such avidity 
in other places where the news is not 
of such melodramatic interest. Many 
of the larger newspapers, of course, do 
make a thorough attempt to get all 
classes of news, but the smaller and 
weaker newspapers retain their police re- 
porters after all others have been dropped. 

In nearly every large city, however, at 
least one newspaper is trying its best to 
present all classes of news, and has sup- 
plemented the archaic police reporter 
system with a staff of men who hunt other 
news of great public interest. These 
newspapers excel in the presentation of 
business news. In a recent address to a 
group of London journalists, L.C.M.S. 
Amery, for many years a member of the 
staff of the London 7imes, pointed out 
the extraordinary interest displayed by 
the American press in business and 
financial news, an interest that is much 
more noticeable to a foreigner, because our 
newspapers are far ahead of most other 
countries in the presentation of news 
useful to business. Even the sensational 
press, except the tabloids, are forced by 
the public demand to print some of this 
class of news and information. 


DIVISION OF NEWS SPACE 


N HIS tabulation, Mr. Riis found that 
21 percent. of our news space was taken 
by business news. That was the largest 
class, due of course to the financial tables 
and similar statistics. He found that 
the German newspapers devoted 30 
per cent. of their space to news of this 
kind, but the press of no other country 
passed ours in the proportionate amount 
ef space devoted to this class of news. 





News Useful and Sensational 








Indeed, the majority of our newspapers 
make honest and sincere efforts to be 
useful. In the case of radio news, for 
instance, our newspapers printed columns 
every day long before the radio advertis- 
ers entered their columns to any great 
extent. They may be wrong in their 
judgment at times, but they make every 
effort to surfeit the public appetite. In 
the case of useful news, there is no harm 
in surfeiting this appetitite; in the case 
of sensational news of human error, there 
is a menace in surfeiting this appetite, 
and they are more likely to go to an 
extreme on this emotional news than on 
any other. One newspaper fears to stop 
before the others. 


OF VALUE TO THE COMMUNITY 


NE newspaper making a notable ef- 

fort to be useful in its community is 

the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which repre- 

sents the highest type of journalistic ideals 

and editorship. E.C. Hopwood, editor of 

the Plain Dealer, had a careful record 

made of the first page stories printed in 

his newspaper last January and the 
figures were: 


Foreign affairs, 21 articles; national gov- 
ernment, 28 articles; city government—we had 
just started out under a new charter—34 
articles; crime, 16 articles; national politics, 
12; accidents, 8; general news not classified 
further, but not pertaining to any of the 
preceding classes, 89 articles. Crime and ac- 
cident, the so-called destructive news, thus 
obtained a footing on page 1 with 24 articles, 
as compared with a total of 184 constructive 


That is ideal and unusual. The Plain 
Dealer is the only morning newspaper 
in Cleveland. It could supply any kind 
of paper it wanted. It chooses to supply 
a newspaper clean in appearance, ex- 
pression, and thought, and does not suffer 
because of its ideals. It is an outstanding 
example of a newspaper which does not 
underestimate the intelligence and tastes 
of its reading public. 

In the sadly neglected field of educa- 
tional news the Plain Dealer is an ex- 
ample. In his examination of his group 
of typical newspapers, Mr. Riis found 
that less than 1 per cent. of the total 
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news space was devoted to education, 
and what can be more important? 
Educational news cannot be dramatized, 
it is true, but it can be important even 
when the dramatic elements are missing. 
Two Plain Dealer reporters devote most 
of their time to school news. One re- 
porter “covers” the headquarters, and 
another hunts stories in the schools. 
Few other metropolitan newspapers cover 
the school system 
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With some newspapers, like the Plain 
Dealer, the main purpose is to supply 
the news of an informative or useful kind; 
with others the main purpose is to furnish 
the news that is of the emotional, ab- 
normal, or thrilling type. 

In fact, newspapers in this country 
may be divided into two classes, though 
with countless gradations of merit and 
grossness in the classes. One class com- 
prises newspapers 





so adequately, or 
bring it closer to 
the reading public. 

“The school man 
is frankly suspicious 
of the reporters, 
fearful that his poli- 
cies and methods 
may be misunder- 


of Bovernment.” 





“An editor is the uncrowned kin}, of an 
educated democracy. The range of his 
power is limited only by the extent of his 
knowledge, the quality rather than the 
quantity of his circulation, and the faculty 
and force which he can bring’ to the work 


which recognize 
that their chief duty 
is to publish news 
that will inform the 
public, and not nec- 
essarily thrill. The 
aim of this first class 
of newspaper is best 
expressed in that 


—W. T. STEAD 








stood or misrepre- 
sented in the newspaper,” wrote Fred 
Charles of the Plain Dealer in a recent 
article in the Journal of the National 
Education Association. 

And why is this? Merely because the 
school man has had so much experience 
with the dragoons of the press that he has 
become accustomed to guarding his utter- 
ances. Even now, in some cities, his 
only visits from the reporters are when a 
teacher has eloped with the big boy in 
her class or the principal has been beaten 
by one of the students, or some scandal 
or row has been reported. The school 
man can hardly be blamed for being shy 
of reporters; he has known only the 
dragoons. As Mr. Charles writes: 


This suspicion of the teacher toward the 
newspaper worker is the greatest obstacle to 
effective school publicity. For effective school 
publicity does not consist of an occasional 
frenzied splurge or campaign to get a bond is- 
sue “put over” but a day-by-day presenta- 
tion of the schools as they really are. 

The American people believe in, and will 
support to the limit, their public schools, 
but their support is predicated upon their un- 
derstanding. They will vote your bond issues 
and your tax levies when they are convinced 
that the welfare of their children is at stake. 
They will not forever vote money for ginger- 
bread ornaments on schoolhouses, or for pur- 
poses which they cannot understand. 





well-known motto 
of the New York Times, “All the News 
That’s Fit to Print,” though in many 
cases some of the news that was fit to 
print only in guarded language actually 
was printed with a grossness of expression 
and insinuation that would not have been 
tolerated a few years previously. 

The aim of the second class of newspa- 
pers is to print the news with the “ kick,” 
the “punch,” the “ pep”—news not as in- 
formation, but as an intoxicant intended 
to give a thrill, an emotional effect. 


LOOKING TOWARD A GOOD FUTURE 


T IS far better to have too few newspa- 
pers than too many. The weak news- 
paper will not only print storiesit might re- 
ject or at least use with more discretion if it 
were stronger, but it will also accept adver- 
tisements which ought to be rejected. 
The American press is undoubtedly the 
finest and freest in the world, but it could 
be infinitely finer and freer if it developed 
a conscience to matchits power. Its rever- 
sions to barbarism now are too frequent, 
especially in the gathering of news. It has 
developed a conscience in its presentation 
of advertising much more rapidly than in 
its presentation of news. There is no doubt 
that it will develop that conscience in time, 
and that its dragoons will learn to use 
their heads more and their feet less. 


Do You Buy Froma ‘Chain’’P 


Three Billion Dollars Spent Last Year in These Stores. 






Why They Succeed. A Marvel of Modern Merchandising 
By A MEMBER OF THE “WORLD’S WORK” STAFF 


LL those that patronize some 
kind of chain store, please 
raise their hands.” 

If the hundred million 
Americans voted on that ques- 
tion, a veritable forest of hands would be 
raised. And the sunlight would be re- 
flected from a good many millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of diamond rings, too, for the 
patrons of the cash-and-carry stores are 
by no means confined to the people who 
have to count the pennies. Nearly three 
billions of dollars’ worth of goods were 
bought in these stores last year. One 
dollar of every twelve that was spent over 
the retail counters went into the till of a 
chain store. 

The idea of a chain of stores under one 
management is older than most people 
realize, though the man who originated it 
died only seven years ago. George H. 
Hartford was engaged in the hide and 
leather business in New York before the 
Civil War, and had added tea as a side 
line in his shop. Just why he should add 
tea to his stock of leather is not clear. In 
any event, the tannin in his tea sold bet- 
ter than the tannin in his leather—possi- 
bly his customers found it more palatable 
under the belt than in it—and he was by 
way of becoming a considerable tea mer- 
chant when he hit on the idea that made 
him a pioneer as well as a very rich man. 
If tea was profitable in one shop, he 
argued, why should it not be twelve times 
as profitable in twelve shops? 

‘That idea came to Mr. Hartford in 
1859. Within a very few years he had 
twenty-five shops in New York and 
Brooklyn. And when he died, in 1917, 


the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, which was George H. Hartford and 
his idea turned into a corporation, was 





operating 3,232 stores. Last year (1923) 
there were more than 10,000 A & P stores 
scattered through every one of the forty- 
eight states, and they sold $302,000,000 
worth of groceries. This chain is not only 
the oldest, but also by far the largest of 
all. 

Just twenty years elapsed, after the 
first chain of stores was founded, before 
another was started that embodied any 
additional new idea. In 1879, Frank W. 
Woolworth opened the first successful 
five-and-ten-cent store. His system is now 
represented in every town of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants or over, in every state in the Union. 
Last year’s sales were $193,000,000. It 
is second in volume of business. 

These two pioneers had all the funda- 
mental ideas that underlie the success of 
all their followers. But some other men 
have given a distinctive twist to some of 
these ideas, so that the principles that 
made these two pioneer chains successful 
have now been applied to cigars, candy, 
shoes, hats, clothing, dry goods, drugs, 
bakeries, restaurants, hotels, theaters, 
motion pictures, radio apparatus, and bar- 
ber shops. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


HE first of these principles, clearly, 

is that the merchant shall take his 
store to his customers. Mr. Hartford 
realized that there was a certain distance 
beyond which people cannot or will not 
go to buy tea. One store at the center of 
that radius would absorb all the trade it 
could hope for. Every merchant in his- 
tory had encountered this same problem, 
and before Mr. Hartford’s day it had 
been solved in one of three ways: The 
merchant had put his shop on his back 
and gone forth as a peddler, or he had 
























contented himself with such trade as came 
to him where he was, or he had been a 
genius named A. T. Stewart. 


THE FIRST DEPARTMENT STORE 


HIS first original genius of modern 

merchandising was also a New 
Yorker. He invented the department 
store. Before his day, every merchant 
was a specialist. He sold dry-goods or he 
sold men’s hats or he sold shoes. Mr. 
Stewart’s idea was that the way to get 
more trade in his store was to add new 
lines of goods. The same woman that 
wanted dry-goods wanted many other 
things besides, such as soap, -perfumes, 
kitchen ware, and so forth. So he made 
his store the center of a radius within 
which people would come to buy, not one 
article, but any one of a hundred articles. 
By this device, he increased very con- 
siderably the number of his patrons, and 
also the number of times they entered his 
store, because of the variety of goods they 
could buy there. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
Woolworth stores are patterned upon the 
Stewart idea: they are simply department 
stores with a ten-cent limit on the price of 
goods. The department idea was not 
original with Mr. Woolworth. The ten- 
cent limit was. 

Mr. Hartford, however, developed the 
older idea of specialty shops in another 
way. He stuck to his specialty, tea. 
Instead of multiplying the specialties as 
Mr. Stewart did, he multiplied the shops. 
Both schemes worked. One produced the 
department store; the other produced the 
chain store. 

Mr. Woolworth combined the two 
ideas. His stores are a chain of depart- 
ment stores. To that extent, they are 
imitative of the Stewart and Hartford 
ideas. But Mr. Woolworth added three 
ideas of his own that were very important: 
the ten-cent limit, cash sales, no delivery. 

It is good evidence of Mr. Hartford’s 
shrewdness that he ultimately adopted 
part of the Stewart idea and part of the 
Woolworth idea, with great success. He 
went so far in Mr. Stewart’s direction 
as to make his stores stock practically 
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everything that most people eat, except 
fresh meats; and he went so far in Mr. 
Woolworth’s direction as to cut out both 
credits and deliveries and so become a 
“cash-and-carry”’ business. 

The Hartford success was the success 
of an original idea, followed through by a 
man of iron determination who yet kept 
an open mind and was willing to change 
his methods when change was proven 
valuable. The Woolworth success was 
the success of a group of ideas that were 
complete almost from the first and have 
required almost no modification since. 

Twenty-five years ago, women spoke of 
going to “the tea store” when they meant 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany’s nearest shop. The name was ac- 
curate then, for the whole stock consisted 
of tea, coffee, spices, and sugar—and 
crockery. But the crockery was not 
primarily for sale. It was given away asa 
premium, to stimulate the sale of tea. 
Customers received a receipt for the pur- 
chases of tea, coffee, and spices (not sugar), 
and the receipts could be applied, at a 
fixed percentage, to selections of crockery, 
glassware, and china. 

To-day, the universal name for one of 
these shops is “the A & P store.” They 
still sell tea, coffee, and spices, but they 
no longer handle crockery. They have 
added fresh vegetables and nearly all the 
standard kinds of packaged foods; but 
they now give no premiums, no credit, and 
no delivery. 

ThustheA & P stores represent an evolu- 
tion in methods. Only the “chain” idea 
remains of the original ideas of their 
founder, but that one idea is enough to 
make his name famous in the history of 
merchandising. 


FROM FARM TO TEN-CENT STORE 


N THEother hand, all the ideas that 
have made the Woolworth stores 
successful were in Frank W. Woolworth’s 
head when he was twenty-five years old 
and they were in practical operation be- 
fore he was thirty. The farmer boy from 
up-state New York, whose chief pleasure 
as a child was to “play store” in the 
family sitting room after the evening 
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chores were done, was a born retail sales- 
man, and at the earliest opportunity dis- 
played his extraordinary understanding 
of the psychology of the shopper. Out 
of a commercial school at nineteen, he 
worked three months for no pay in the 
dry-goods store of Moore & Smith, at 
Watertown, New York, and then, be- 
ginning at $3.50 a week, he worked up to 
$6 a week at the end of two and a half 
years. Broken health sent him back to 
the farm for a couple of years. In the 
summer of 1877, he was back at Moore & 
Smith’s at $10 a week. The following 
year he was asked what more he could do 
to earn his salary. That challenge was 
the beginning of the five-cent store. He 
placed a sewing table in a conspicuous 
place in the store, put on it a miscellane- 
ous assortment of small articles that had 
not sold very fast, and placed a placard 
amongst them reading, “ Your choice, 5 
cts. each.” Nearly every article on the 
table sold the first day. The stock was 
renewed, and the five-cent table proved 
its power to sell goods continuously. 
Within a few months, young Wool- 
worth had persuaded his employers to 
trust him with $300 worth of stock, with 
which he started a five-cent store at 
Utica. It was a failure. But his faith 
in the idea was still strong, and he at once 
persuaded Moore & Smith to help him to 
try again. In June, 1879, he opened the 
five-cent store at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. It was an instant success and is 
still in operation to-day, after more than 
forty-five years. Ten-cent articles were 
soon added, new stores were started, and 
in 1886 Mr. Woolworth made New York 
his executive and purchasing headquar- 
ters. The whole theory and practice of 
the low-price department chain store had 
been worked out in less than ten years. 
It is an interesting aside to observe 
that Mr. Woolworth helped each of his 
old employers separately to start five-and- 
ten-cent stores, besides helping his fellow 
employee at Moore & Smith’s, F. M. 
Kirby, his brother C. S. Woolworth, and 
his friend E. P. Charlton, all to start in- 
dependent chains. Years later, in 1912, 


he took them all back into the F. W. 
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Woolworth Company, except Mr. Smith, 
who had sold out and retired. It is 
worth observing further that every officer, 
director, purchasing agent, district mana- 
ger, and store manager has worked up 
from the bottom within the company, 
beginning either in the cellar of a store 
breaking open shipments of goods or on 
the floor selling them behind the counter. 
The only exception to this rule of inside 
promotion is the man in charge of the 
freight business of the company, who had 
to be got with a ready-made experience of 
railroading. 

The likenesses and the differences of 
the Woolworth chain and the Hartford 
chain will tell pretty much the whole 
story of the reason for the phenomenal 
success of this method of doing business. 


FOUR POINTS 


HE first point of similarity is low 

price. Any article sold in one of 
these stores can almost certainly be 
bought cheaper there than anywhere else 
in the same community. The reason, of 
course, is the enormous purchases of each 
article made by these chains, which per- 
mit the manufacturer to produce it at a 
much lower unit cost. For example, the 
Woolworth Company bought and sold 
in one year 20,000,000 pieces of enamel- 
ware, 54,000,000 handkerchiefs, and 
90,000,000 pounds of candy. No inde- 
pendent store could hope to offer the 
manufacturers of these goods such a large 
and steady market, or to get such a low 
price from them in consequence. 

The second point of similarity is the 
distinctive appearance of the store— 
“you can tell one as far as you can see 
it.” This distinctive store-front has 
saved the chains millions of dollars in 
advertising. They advertise themselves, 
and every store in a chain advertises all 
the rest. This idea is, of course, carried 
out in the window-display and in the in- 
terior arrangement of the store. This 
saving is translated into lower prices. 

The third point of similarity is that the 
goods must “sell themselves.” There 
are no duplications of brands, or varieties 
of qualities, to choose from in a Wool- 





























worth store, and very few in an A & P 
store. The customer can see at a glance 
what is offered, and takes it or leaves it. 
Fewer clerks, therefore, can handle more 
business, and this saving can, in turn, be 
translated into lower prices. 

The fourth point of similarity is the 
location of the store. Where the traffic is 
densest in that part of a town or city 
where similar goods are sold, look for the 
chain store and you will certainly find it. 


THE BATTLE OF PRICE AND SERVICE 


HE silent battle that is going on in 

the field of retail merchandising can 
be summarized in a phrase: It is a battle 
between Price and Service. The chain 
store is fighting under the banner of 
Price; the department store and the inde- 
pendent retailer are fighting under the 
banner of Service. The older types of 
merchants trust to personal relations 
with their customers, the widest possible 
choice of brands and qualities for any one 
article, the convenience of delivery service, 
the accommodation of credit, and num- 
berless devices to serve the comfort of 
their customers, such as rest rooms, bank- 
ing and postal service, free concerts, radio 
programs, and the dozens of other evi- 
dences of consideration and usefulness 
that make a particular store occupy al- 
most a position of affection in the regard 
of its customer. The chain store, on the 
contrary, offers the minimum range of 
choice for any one article, no personal 
sales solicitation, no conveniences or 
accommodations, but puts its whole 
strength into providing the most quantity 
for the lowest price or the best quality 
obtainable at any given low price. 

In this battle of Price against Service, 
the World War gave Price a tremendous 
advantage. With the purchasing value 
of the consumer’s dollar descending 
rapidly from 100 cents in 1914 to only 56 
cents in 1920, the great middle class, 
whose incomes increased in no such pro- 
portions as those of either labor or capital, 
was glad to forego much of Service for the 
sake of Price. The middle-class house- 
wives went over to the chain stores by the 
millions in those years. And they have 
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not stopped going yet. How fast and 
how far they went may be gathered from 
the following tabulations of the number 
of stores in the two largest chains, and the 
volume of business they did, in four rep- 
resentative years: 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


Year 1915 1,726 stores $ 44,441,000 sales 
“1920 4,508 “ 235,303,000 
* 1923 10,000 “ 302,880,000 “ 


F. W. WootwortH ComMPANY 


Year 1915 805 stores $ 75,995,000 sales 
7 a teh 140,918,000 “ 
“ we t20 “ 193,447,000 “ 


Of these two showings, that of the 
Atlantic & Pacific looks the more remark- 
able, but probably the Woolworth show- 
ing really is. Everything about the 
economic upheaval of the last ten years 
was favorable to this growth of A & P, 
whereas most of the same events were un- 
favorable to Woolworth. At any given 
moment, the price of foodstuffs is dear or 
cheap only by comparison with somebody 
else’s price. A & P could maintain its 
competitive advantage against other gro- 
cery stores in wartime as well as at any 
other time. And having gone on a cash- 
and-carry basis in 1912, it had a large 
part of the grocery-buying public used to 
an idea which the War made both an 
economy and a patriotic service to the 
individual consumer. 


720,000 TEN-CENT RINGS 


N THE other hand, Woolworth and 

the other “five-and-tens,” with 

their fixed price limit, were in exactly the 
position of the “white-collar” clerk with a 
fixed income—many things they could 
formerly afford jumped out of reach in 
price. All the five-and-tens except Wool- 
worth had to raise the price-limit on many 
articles and cut down the number of 
items they sold. Woolworth was strong 
enough in buying power to hold to the 
ten-cent maximum and to replace prohibi- 
tive items with others it could afford to 
carry. An example of this potency of a 
tremendous buying power is the case of a 
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popular finger ring that retailed for fifty 
cents. The Woolworth people told the 
manufacturer that they would order 
enough to justify him in selling it to them 
at a price that would enable them to retail 
it for ten cents. He was incredulous, but 
when he figured what it cost him to make 
his usual 450 dozen a year, as against 
what it would cost him to make the 60,000 
dozen of their first order, he went ahead 
and manufactured them, and Woolworth 
sold them for ten cents apiece, at a profit. 
Another idea of this buying power is 
gained when it is explained that 
90,000,000 pounds of candy, mentioned 
a while ago as Woolworth’s sales for one 
year, would fill a train of freight cars 
twenty-four miles long. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE MALE SHOPPER 


HOUGH it is true that Hartford 
and Woolworth between them orig- 
inated most of the chain store ideas, 
other men have made distinctive and 
important contributions. George J. Whe- 
lan first reduced the location of the 
store to a science, when he organized the 
United Cigar Stores Company. He made 
the acute observation that, whereas a 
man will go several blocks out of his way 
to select just the overcoat that will please 
him, he will not go ten feet out of his way 
to select a cigar. The cigar store, there- 
fore, must literally be carried right up to 
the customer. In practice, this means 
that it must be put in the most conspicu- 
ous and most convenient location to the 
most men. Mr. Whelan was not con- 
tent to guess where this location was. He 
hired watchers to stand on the sidewalks 
for days at a time and count the number 
of men that went by. By this process, he 
determined where the densest male traffic 
was in every city, and incidentally that a 
corner was the most conspicuous place. 
This is the reason that practically all 
United Cigar Stores are on corners, and 
that the entrance is the corner itself, so 
that the store invites the customer from 
either street. 
Mr. Whelan further observed that men 
are impatient shoppers. They want im- 
mediate service, and care little about 


Receiving Tobacco with Thanks 


choosing what they buy. He therefore 
planned the arrangement of show case 
and shelves so that the clerk can reach, 
with one motion, practically every article 
that the average customer asks for, and 
can make change from the cash register by 
taking only one step. Probably no 
other shops in the world compare with the 
United Cigar shops in the speed with 
which the customer can get what he asks 
for. This has not only made them popu- 
lar with the men who patronize them, but 
has also made it possible for each clerk 
to make the largest possible number of 
sales in a day. Even the method of 
making the sale, the motions of the body 
and the hands in reaching for the goods 
on the shelves, and the way of handing 
the customer his purchase and his change 
are prescribed and taught the clerk in 
training schools. For example, the clerk 
is expected to place the premium coupons 
in the customer’s hand, and not on the 
counter, so that he may be sure to take 
them and so be made to feel that he is 
getting something free in addition to full 
value for his money in tobacco. The 
clerk is expected also to add a clearly 
spoken and hearty “thank you” when 
the sale is completed. 


THE GUESTS NEWSPAPER 


HIS effort to put the human touch 

back into the chain store has been 
carried furthest by the Statler hotels, 
which are a chain just as definitely as the 
United Cigar Stores are a chain. Mr. 
Statler uses every device of exhortation, 
reward, and reproof to impress upon 
every employee in his system that the 
first thing every guest is entitled to is 
courtesy. Every employee is told to 
exhaust all his own resources when a com- 
plaint is made, and if these fail, to carry 
the complainant to some one higher in 
authority with fuller powers to adjust the 
difficulty; if necessary, to Mr. Statler 
himself. But the effort to please does not 
begin with the negative work of straight- 
ening out complaints. Mr. Statler orig- 
inated the idea of placing a free copy of 
the latest newspaper in every guest’s 
room, and dozens of other unexpected, 
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unobtrusive, and therefore welcome at- 
tentions to his comfort. 

In this same direction, the chain barber 
shops have earned the undying gratitude 
of the male sex by teaching barbers that a 
man gets into his chair for a haircut or a 
shave and not for the doubtful pleasure 
of the barber’s conversation. 

Clarence Saunders, of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, added one of the most original 
ideas to the chain-store scheme. His 
notion was that the customer could be 
not only his own delivery wagon but 
also his own grocery clerk. In the 
Piggly-Wiggly stores, which are his pat- 
ented invention, the customer enters the 
store through a gate in a railing and then 
walks through a continuous aisle clear 
around the store and back out through 
the same gate. This aisle carries him 
past the entire stock of the store. Every 
article is price-marked, and the customer 
takes off the shelf what he wants and pays 
the cashier at the gate as he leaves. The 
attendants inside do nothing but replace 
sold packages with more of the same 
goods. This device saves clerk hire, and 
has proved popular enough to make 
hundreds of these stores successful. It 
limits the stock quite literally to goods 
that “sell themselves’’—chiefly adver- 
tised brands of packaged goods—because 
there are no clerks to explain the quali- 
ties or merits of unknown kinds; but this 
appears to be no drawback in the eyes of 
the customers. Mr. Saunders’ personal 
success with his system was jeopardized 
recently by his financing experiments in 
Wall Street; but his idea of a new device 
in retail selling seems to have stood the 
test of experience, and will probably be 
permanently useful. 


THE ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY 


HE Piggly-Wiggly stores have car- 

ried the chain idea of “display” as a 
substitute for salesmanship to an ex- 
treme, but that idea is a fundamental of 
chain-store operation. The distinctive 
store-front is the first step in this process, 
and of course the chain-stores have car- 
ried window-dressing to a point of perfec- 
tion that is approached only by the very 
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best department and independent stores. 
Whatever one may think of the esthetic 
side of a ten-cent store window, it is 
unrivalled in its power to attract the eye 
and engage the interest of the possible 
customer. And this is equally true 
of the chain store window in every field of 
merchandising as compared with its 
competitors in its own field. But the 
appeal to the eye does not end at the door. 
The arrangement of goods on the counter, 
the location of various kinds of articles 
with reference to the progress of the cus- 
tomer through the store—these details 
have been cunningly contrived after the 
most exhaustive study by experts. Thus, 
it is known that the crowd in a store tends 
to “bear right,”’ and that the best display 
spaces in a store are twelve feet to the 
right of the door where the customer 
enters, and at the point at the back of the 
store where he pauses and looks around 
before starting on the path that leads to 
his exit. 


DOUBTFUL SUCCESS OF THE SMALL MAN 


ERE is where the chain store has an 

enormous advantage over the inde- 
pendent dealer—it can afford the services of 
the highest-priced experts and specialists. 
What chance has the independent baker, 
for example, to make his store attractive 
and his goods well known, as against the 
local unit of the Federal Baking Com- 
pany, which is supplied daily from head- 
quarters with the most interesting and 
ingenious posters and window displays, 
devised by experts who do nothing else, 
and printed by the best lithographers? 
And when it comes to such questions as 
the best way to stage a special sale, the 
independent baker has to learn by long 
and costly experiment, while the chain 
store has the benefit of hundreds of ex- 
periments made in the other stores of the 
chain. The Federal baker even gets an 
advance weather forecast from the near- 
est Weather Bureau Station, before he 
makes up the batches for his next day’s 
bake, so that he may reduce the amount 
if rain is going to cut down the number of 
customers; and he has the tabulated ex- 
perience of hundreds of stores at hand to 
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tell him the percentage that he will lose 
by the kind of weather he then expects. 
The chain method of operation thus 
puts in the hands of these companies the 
resources of scientific study of merchan- 
dising that are the key to the success 
of most of the great manufacturers and 
that formerly were denied to the retail 
merchant. Expert specialists, using ac- 
_ cumulated statistics and analyzing them 
to the farthest degree, have eliminated 
most of the guess-work in retailing. The 
| Woolworth experts, for example, fre- 
quently predict, within $200 of the actual 
figure, the first year’s sales of a new store. 
Has the public gained or lost by this 
) new phenomenon in the business world? 
' The answer clearly is, that it has re- 
' ceived almost nothing but gain. The 
seeming losses are more apparent than 
' real, and will doubtless be redressed. 
_ The gains are enormous. The standard- 
' ization of quality and price in many 
fields of every-day necessities is a boon of 
the first rank to millions of people. 
Haphazard weights and measures, vari- 
able qualities, uncertain prices, have been 
replaced by uniformity and certainty. 
The goods that are bought in chain stores 
may not invariably be the best nor the 
most fastidiously pleasing to the palate 
or the eye, but they are invariably good, 
clean, dependable, exactly as represented, 
and cheaper for the same quality. 
“The economies offered by the chain 
stores are genuine economies. They are 
not occasional “bargains” which the 
merchant makes up on other goods at 
another time. They are economies first 
achieved by the stores themselves,through 
the elimination of every form of waste, 
from superfluous clerks to superfluous 
advertising and superfluous deliveries, and 
through the purchase of the goods direct 
from the manufacturer in such quantities 
that he can produce them most economi- 
cally. Not only does the individual cus- 
tomer get a lower price, but the whole 
machinery of production and sale is 
made to work more efficiently, so that 
society at large gets more of the things 
it needs at the cost of fewer hands to 
fabricate and distribute them. 
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The most apparent losses are the range 
of choice of the customer, and the per- 
sonal service of the experienced clerk. 
If you have a taste for distinctive blends 
of tea, an A & P store is not the place 
to gratify it. If you like a certain dash 
of Perique or Latakia in your smoking 
tobacco, you will be viewed with alarm in 
a United Cigar Store. If you like to 
buy a spool of silk on the way to the mati- 
nee and have it sent home, a ten-cent 
store is the wrong shop for you. All 
these desires are respectable, and the 
public would be properly resentful if 
the chain store should wipe out, by its 
competition, the opportunity to enjoy 
these privileges. Fortunately, no such 
prospect lies ahead. 


THE CONNOISSEUR NOT AT HOME 


UT people can always get what they 
are willing to pay for, and the chain 
store cannot hope to get business that if 
will not pay for. The price of the choice 
trade of a community is service, and this 
is exactly what the chain store cannot 
afford to pay. The chain store was not 
invented for the thousands who have dis- 
tinctive tastes and the money to gratify 
them. It was invented for the millions 
who want good, standard articles at the 
lowest price. It will doubtless get pretty 
nearly all these people in all the lines of 
goods they can buy. But there will al- 
ways be plenty of people with tastes and 
money to support specialty shops where 
you can buy caviare if you want it, or 
real pearls, or imported dress goods; and 
hotels where you can be cosy with only 
a hundred other guests instead of sys- 
tematically comfortable with a couple of 
thousand. 

Incidentally, the chain stores will ac- 
tually help these things to be. With their 
experts and specialists, they have learned 
a lot of things about human nature that 
only they can apply, but they have also 
learned a lot that any store can apply. 
This information is getting itself dissemi- 
nated in the retail business generally, and 
the specialty shops will be more effi- 
ciently managed as the result of knowl- 
edge handed to them by the chain stores. 











HE fundamental principles of 

investment are simple, but need 

frequent repetition. Even 

chronic “suckers” (to use that 

inelegant but expressive term) 
who are so afflicted with the germ of 
credulity and the disease of cupidity that 
little else outside of a guardian for their 
money will save them from the wiles of the 
promoter, might be inoculated against 
the get-rich-quick appeal if they are 
taught the right principles of investment 
at an early age. And always there is a 
new generation of people with a little 
money saved up or with an inheritance 
dumped into inexperienced hands who 
need instruction in the fundamentals of 
sound investing. Even those who have 
learned something by experience can 
acquire more knowledge from a study of 
the tested rules that govern safe investing. 

The Investment Bankers Association 
of America, whose members are vitally in- 
terested in the conservation of savings, 
will soon start a campaign of education 
by means of institutional advertising, 
and it is not out of place to enumerate 
some of the things that such a campaign 
may accomplish. 

In the first place, there are those like 
the woman in California who wrote to 
this magazine that at the age of thirty- 
five she had been able to save only $5,000 
and, save as she could during the remain- 
der of her working years, she realized 
that she would not have enough to live 
on comfortably in her old age unless she 
could make her savings earn more than 
the “usual” 6 per cent. She wanted to 
know how she could invest her savings 
so that the principal would grow and thus 
give her a sufficient fortune to live in 
ease in later years. She was looking for 
business ventures into which she could 
go as a stockholder that would double and 
treble her savings. She wrote of realizing 


the “full earning power” of her money, 
which indicated that she had been listen- 
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ing to the siren song of some rapid-fire 
salesman of doubtful industrial stocks. 
In other words, what she wanted was 
encouragement to speculate with her 
hard earned savings. (She called it 
“investing.”’) She was tempted to vio- 
late one of the first principles of invest- 
ment for people in her situation by trying 
to get rich from her savings. 

This is probably the most difficult 
principle for people of small savings to 
accept and follow, and also the most 
important for them to follow. The 
trouble is that nearly every one knows or 
hears of some isolated case where some 
lucky individual has reaped substantial 
profits from participation in a successful 
business venture. The innumerable losses 
that are suffered by those who cannot 
afford to take such risks and yet attempt 
to do likewise as a result of these occa- 
sional successes more than overbalance 
the gains that are thus made. 

After investors who cannot afford to 
risk the loss of their savings in business 
ventures have learned that they have 
little or no chance to get rich through the 
investment of small savings, they should 
give consideration to selecting securities 
from within the investment field that fit 
their requirements. For instance, those 
who have years of earning power ahead 
of them can afford to take risks in invest- 
ing that those who have no possibility 
of recouping losses should not take. A 
business man, for example, who is not 
dependent on the income from his in- 
vestments may select quite different 
securities from those that should be chosen 
by a widow who needs a regular and 
certain return from her investments. 

In following both these investment 
principles the service of reliable and 
experienced investment banking houses is 
one of the best safeguards that the in- 
vestor can secure. As the success of 
such houses depends on the satisfaction 
of their customers, and it is on that satis- 
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faction that their reputations are built 
up, it stands to reason that such houses 
handle good securities for investment 
and that their advice regarding the choice 
of those to fit various investment re- 
quirements would be helpful to investors. 
And the best advice that one can get is 
none too good when it comes to the safe- 
guarding of one’s savings. One thing 
particularly to be avoided is the advice 
of friends, unless they are experienced in 
the matter of investing. In legal matters 
one goes to a lawyer; in the case of one’s 
health to a doctor; in the matter of in- 
vesting, equally experienced authority 
should be consulted. 

There is one principle of investment, 
however, that the investor himself can 
and should look out for. It is one that 
investment houses are not apt to em- 
phasize, and for that reason the investor 
should see to it himself. Fortunately 
it is an easy principle for him to apply, 
since it requires little investment training. 
It is the principle of diversification, or 
spreading the risks in investment. 

First, then, the investor should make 
sure, by taking the best advice obtainable 
(and it costs nothing, which may account 
for its frequent neglect), that he is getting 
sound investment securities and securities 
that fit his needs. Then he himself should 
see that he gets a diversified list of such 
securities as his investments increase. 

The reason investors must depend 
largely upon their own initiative to secure 
proper diversification is because many 
investment houses specialize in one class 
or kind of security. They are therefore 
not inclined to recommend to their clients 
that they purchase other kinds or classes. 
Recently there actually came to the 
writer from one of these houses an argu- 
ment against diversification and in favor 
of investors putting all of their money 
in the bonds of that one house or at least 
in bonds of one class. The argument was 
prompted by a case that came to the 
attention of the house where one of its 
clients had invested some of his money in 
Middle States Oil stock and lost heavily. 
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Here, of course, the client had gone far 
outside the investment field, into specula- 
tion or gambling, and his experience was 
not an argument against diversification 
but an illustration of what is likely to 
happen when one violates the principles 
of selecting sound investments and in- 
vestments that fit one’s requirements. 
This oil stock had been recommended 
highly by the client’s New York broker, 
which indicates that he had probably 
made the other costly error of dealing 
with a broker whose reputation was not 
of the best. He had violated at least 
two, and possibly three, fundamental 
principles of investment, all of which come 
ahead of diversification. 

Probably the best example of the value 
of diversification is in the investments 
of savings banks and insurance companies. 
Every one appreciates the safety and 
stability of savings banks and life in- 
surance companies, yet few stop to realize 
the part that diversification of investment 
plays in that stability. These are in- 
stitutional or corporate investors. They 
apply, just as the individual should, the 
principles of selecting sound securities 
in the choice of their investments, and 
securities that fit their needs. And they 
also apply the principle of diversification, 
and because they do, when occasionally 
something goes wrong with one of their 
securities, as something does occasionally 
go wrong with even good securities, 
there is no danger to the stability of the 
institution, for its investment risks are so 
well distributed. 

Diversification of investment cannot 
be practiced to the same extent by the 
individual as it can by a savings bank or 
insurance company, but it should be 
applied by the individual so as to spread 
his investment risks as far as possible. 
As he extends his investments from the 
highest grade securities, with which he 
should start, to those of lower grade, he 
should practice it more completely, for 
it is the only principle that justifies his 
going into lower grade securities in order 
to secure a higher return. 

















Investing Family Savings 


On this page each month will be printed practical sug- 
gestions to fit the needs of particular classes of investors 


WO ways of investing family 
savings were illustrated in the 
case of a single family in New 
Hampshire. With apologies to 
venturesome husbands, _ this 
case is related in the words of the wife. 

“ May | ask your advice in the matter of 
investments?” she wrote. “I am a 
married woman of sixty-five with a 
husband who has earned a fair salary 
all his life, but who spent it as fast as he 
received it, in oil, copper, rubber, or any 
stock that he could buy for a few cents 
per share. In consequence he is at that 
age where he cannot expect to work many 
years longer and with less than $2,000 
invested in any legitimate stock.” 

A case where the husband and wife 
coéperated to better purpose was pre- 
sented by a man in New Jersey. He 
wrote: “Please outline a grouping of 
kinds of bonds to make up a $25,000 
‘retirement fund’ for a man and wife 
who will in two or three years be sixty 
and would like this fund then to bring in 
about $100 a month by having the in- 
terest dates divided evenly throughout 
the year.” 

The bonds suggested to this man may 
be of interest to others who are building 
up retirement funds. With the prices 
at which they were selling at the time 
suggested, they were: 


Interest Payments April and October: 
Baltimore & Ohio 1st 4s due 1948 at 87} 
American Chain 6s due 1933 at 963 
American Smelting & Refining 1st 5s due 

1947 at 943 
American Waterworks & Electric 5s due 
1934 at 92% 


Interest Payments May and November: 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh consoli- 
dated 43s due 1957 at 87} 





Brooklyn Union Gas 1st consolidated 5s 
due 1945 at 992 

Illinois Central col trust 4s due 1953 at 832 

American Tel. & Tel. 54s due 1943 at 1023 

U. S. Steel 5s due 1963 at 104% 


Interest Payments June and December: 
Armour & Co. 1st 43s due 1939 at 843 
Tennessee Elec. Power ist and ref 6s due 
1947 at 98 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 43s 
due 1936 at 894 

Illinois Bell Tel. 5s due 1956 at 972 


Interest Payments February and August: 
Liggett & Myers 5s due 1951 at 983 
State of Queensland 6s due 1947 at 103} 
United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland 
538 due 1937 at 104% 
Anaconda Copper Consolidated 6s due 1953 
at 98 


Interest Payments January and July: 

Niagara Falls Power 1st 5s due 1932 at 101} 

Hocking Valley 1st consolidated 43s due 
1999 at 883 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific gen 4s due 
1988 at 83 

Chicago & Western Indiana Consolidated 
4s due 1952 at 76% 

Western Union 5s due 1938 at 100 


Interest Payments March and September: 
Chesapeake & Ohio gen 43s due 1992 at 88} 
Dutch East Indies 6s due 1962 at 953 
Detroit Edison 1st and ref 5s due 1940 at 993 
West Penn Power 5s due 1946 at 94% 


In such an investment there might 
well be included $5,000 or $6,000 real 
estate mortage bonds bought from houses 
of the highest standing in that field. 
And in the selection of the entire list the 
services of the best investment banking 
houses would be helpful in selecting 
securities that might be more suitable 
than those suggested above. 





Illustrations by Will James for 
“Cowboys North and South” 


HE cowboy or boyero, vaquero, 

or buckaroo, by which ever 

term his range in the vast com- 
prehensively termed cattle 
country determined that he 

should be known, has become the great 
enlivener of the imagination of the 
American public. For the last prodigious 
decade or two, because of, and despite, the 
mummers who have played his réle in the 
motion pictures he has been the hero of 
much fiction; and far more significantly, 
though less widely, the subject of au- 
thentic historical commentary. It is 
possible that in a hundred years or two the 
facts of his existence and activities will 
have become so blurred as to be trans- 
planted by a conception, popular, and fed 
by tradition and some history, that in 
turn may crystallize into something that 
will correspond in American life and 
letters to the cycle of Arthurian legend. 
For he is the representative of an order 
as defined and as unique in its function- 
ing as that of the mailed and crested 
horsemen of Crecy and Poictiers. He has 
been driven off the ranges and in all save a 
few cases, out of this twentieth century, 
but he does not go without a Malory ora 
Froissart to echo his valediction and to 
chronicle what American history in a later 
day will signally rejoice to have. As 
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Malory and Froissart were themselves 
trained in a chivalric school whose deeds 
they recorded, so is Will James, the most re- 
cent and most readable of the cowboys’ 
chroniclers, himself a cowboy, versed in 
every phase of his work and a veteran of 
those days now lamented by an older 
generation for their hardy freedom and by 
a younger, for their fecundity in a virile 
wild romance. In “Cowboys North and 
South’’* James has salvaged a large bit of 
the fast fading drama of the West in a 
way so interesting and with a style so 
direct and somagnificently ungrammatical 
that one is apt to lose sight of the fact that 
the book is practically in commemoration 
of an American type if not passed then 
rapidly disappearing. And when one 
does so realize one laments this passing 
as heartily as did ever ranchman evicted 
from his range by the crawling fences 
and squalid shanties that foretold the 
coming of the towns. James has a style 
that is, unconsciously ungrammatical or 
consciously so, admirably lucid and direct 
and entirely free from that brash buoy- 
ance that many of us connect with the 
speech and prose of the West of the cattle 
country. Doubtless it is a connection 
as inaccurate as are the posters outside 


*“ Cowboys North and South.” By Will James. 
Scribner’s. $3.50. 
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the motion picture houses on days of a 
touted Western “feature”, for there is in 
James’s prose a reflective character and 
a genuine dignity perhaps not entirely 
expected. One reads his book with 
respect and a great deal of well-warranted 
interest, and his drawings, which form a 
precious part, one is apt to consider with a 
clamant admiration and joy. 

The picturing of the West and its ways 
and men on canvas and paper achieved its 
early and brilliant development with 
Remington, but it has assuredly continued 
to develop with the strictly native genius 
of C. M. Russell, “ Montana’s Cowboy 
Artist,” and Will James. For a perfect 
expression of vol- 
canic muscle-packed 
energy James’s bron- 
cos are inimitable. 
They run, buck, and 
swerve across the 
page in a dizzying 
arpeggio of action 
calculated, we 
breathlessly assure 
ourselves, to pound 
their riders, noncha- 
lantly and miracu- 
lously still astride of them, into mere 
bags of bruised flesh and broken bones. 
They are invincible, merciless, superb. 
And they are horses, not the incredible 
creatures bred by fancy out of Pegasus 
that sometimes pass in illustrations as 
the cow ponies of the West. 

In addition to the broncos there are the 
long-horns. Alas that they, too, like the 
men that once herded them, have gone on 
down the trail and out of our times. 
There are two sketches, one of a long-horn 
mother and calf, shoulder deep in snow, 
facing a pair of self-congratulatory and 
chop-licking wolves and one of just such 
another mother and child facing a grizzly 
about to charge that are accomplished 
little dramas in themselves. The calves 
are especially delightful, with ears flopped 
enquiringly forward and uneasy astonish- 
ment growing in distressingly infantine 
eyes. The drawing betokens sympathy, 
and there is another thing that delights one 
in James; his understanding of horses and 
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cattle and, oh rare and admirable, of 
those cowboys who blithely set about 
collecting herds aided only by subtlety 
and handy running irons. Years and 
experience in the country whereof -he 
writes have given James, we feel, that 
tolerance that is the ultimate bequest of 
wisdom. 

“Cowboys North and South” covers 
in eight chapters 
every significant as- 
pect of the life once 
led in the West’, 
known then by the 
one term “cattle 
country.” As a gen- 
uine bit of history 
by a man who has 
Peal _ assisted in its making 
it is the most impor- 
tant type of contri- 
bution to the Cow- 
boy Cycle. Philip 
Ashton Rollins in 
a splendid piece of work, ““The Cowboy” 
is far less picturesque but extraordinarily 
interesting and sound. Those cowboys 
who like James are graduates of the old 
school owe Rollins a debt of gratitude 
for his accurate and enthralling portrait 
of them and for dispelling as much as is 
possible many of the woolly and weird 
myths that the world has insisted on 
weaving about them. An instance of 
Rollins’s characterization that displays 
his powers of sympathetic observation is 
this monologue between a cowboy and his 
bronco when the former contemplates 
saddling up for the day’s work. It must 
be explained that these kindly riders in 
order to save their horses discomfort, 
warmed their bits before the fire before 
going out to the corral and once there 
made generous statements as to their 
horses’ talents in order to convince the 
broncos that all was friendly. The man 
has vanished inside the corral. His 
monologue, carefully censored, runs, as 
Mr. Rollins hears it, like this: 


“Good morning, Pete. Hope you’re well. 
Got a little piece of iron candy for you. 
Stop fooling, Pete. Stop your kidding. 
Stop that, I tell you. 









Pete, stop that, Stop it, 
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I say. Look here, you dodgasted, pale pink, 
wall-eyed, glandered, spavined cayuse, pull 
down that injur rubber neck of yourn, or I’ll 
skin you alive and mash in your sides to hell 
and gone. Hold still, pony, and I'll fix your 
ear. Is that comfortable? Now Pete, here 
comes the saddle. Whoa, pony, stop twitch- 
ing your fool back. Now Pete, the front 
cinch’s fixed. All we’ve got left is the hind 
one. Pete, you dog-goned, inflated, lost soul, 
let out that wind and do it quick or [’ll bust 
you wide open. 
Quit that, Pete. 
Quit it, I say. 
Good, old Pete, 
you sure are some 
horse.” 


We love that 
cowboy. We 
covet Pete. 

Charles Wel- 
lington Furlong 
in “Let ’er 
Buck’’ wrote 
interestingly of 
the latest phase 
of the fenced 
West, the com- 
petitive riding 
at rodeos and 
exhibition 
round-ups, but 
it lacks, of course, the reality of James 
or Rollins. Still it belongs to the cycle 
and it is reassuring to know that there 
are still men who yearn to ride as James 
remarks, “a head-fighting, limber-back 
cross between greased lightning and 
where it hits.” 

The cowboy songs and ballads have 
been carefully salvaged, as many of them 
as could be found drifting like lost echoes 
in corners of the West still comparatively 
unfenced. John A. Lomax, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and the Sheldon Fellow 
for the Investigation of American Ballads 
at Harvard, succeeded in collecting many 
of them into a volume and they form a 
vital adjunct to any compilation of 
cowboy material. These songs are not 
in themselves of any great interest. Like 
the sea chanteys of a half-century ago, it 
is their association with a life of hardihood 
and vicissitude and, above all, the melodies 





to which they were sung that make them 
so infinitely haunting. The border bal- 
lads like the lays of the minstrelsy of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, were 
written apparently on the morrow after 
some noteworthy achievement of local 
heroes and sung thereafter whenever two 
or three were gathered together with their 
feet upon the brass rail. The heroes of 
these songs were often enough notorious 
bandits and the 
ballad of Jesse 
James with its 
recurrent and 
astonishing re- 
frain “ But that 
dirty little cow- 
ard that shot 
Mr. Howard 
has laid poor 
Jesse in his 
grave” is a 
thoroughly typ- 
ical example. 
And also, as in 
the lais and 


7 —, virelais of the 
yg tithe Ve, distinguished 
‘gE ”"  troubadours 
: whose glory was 


the friendship 
of Richard the Lion-hearted, Bertran de 
Born and the historic Blondel, the author- 
ship was sometimes modestly admitted 
in the last verse. Witness: 


This song was made by Bill Gashade 

As soon as the news did arrive 

He said there was no man with the law in his 
hand 

Who could take Jesse James when alive. 


The cowboy has long been the subject 
of fiction and some of it, apart from the 
interest of mere plot and characterization, 
has been of authentic value as history. 
Owen Wister’s “The Virginian” of honor: 
able memory, Alfred Henry Lewis’s 
“Wolfville Days’’* and “Wolfville Nights” 
and his significantly entitled “The Sunset 
Trail’ with its fascinating portrait of the 


*“Wolfville Days.” Stokes. $2. 
“Wolfville Nights.” Stokes. $2. 
“The Virginian.’ Macmillan. $2.50. 
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memorable “Wild Bill’ Hickok, are 
among the best fictional interpretations 
of the old West. “Whispering Smith’* 
Frank H. Spearman’s gun wizard and 
the lovable “Lin McLean’’} another of 
Mr. Wister’s contributions to this valhalla 
of the riders of the ‘seventies and ’eigh- 
ties remain in one’s mind as unforgetta- 
ble characters. It is hard to say whether 
the late Emerson Hough was more inter- 
ested in the fiction 
to be created or 
the history already 
made of the West, 
but in any case 
both, as they ap- 
pear in his work, 
are sound. Read 
with Will James 
near at hand as a 
manual, all these 
books are purged 
of casual extrava- 
gance and their 
real merit the easier 
perceived. 
Clemence Dane, 
an Englishwoman 
whose ability and 
distinction as a 
critic is unquestioned, has in a recent issue 
of the International Book Review, written 
of the present-day fiction of the cowboy 
with an enthusiasm not always typical of 
English critics when reviewing American 
work. She, too, perceives in it a parallel 
to the heroic cycles of European countries, 
to the legends of Arthur, and of Beowulf, 
of Roland and of Siegfried. It is perhaps 
a pity that she has apparently never read 
the more authentic stories of the West, 
those written by men such as Will James 
or by authors whose interest it has been 
to combine history with fiction and the 
study of the life itself with the imagina- 
tive interpretation thereof. She knows 
not Rollins or Hough or Wister. If she 
does, she does not mention them. The 





*“Whispering Smith.” Scribner’s. $2.00. 
t“Lin McLean.” Harper’s. $1.50. 
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“which blood is my liquor, gents, and | 
kin lick my weight in wolves” brand of 
cowboy predominates in the works of the 
authors that she names and to the la- 
mentable extent of practically excluding 
the one that was far more in evidence 
and that made the cow country of the 
West what it was. The self-contained, 
athletic, bronzed young man that James 
from a fund of actual experience draws for 
us did not invari- 
ably carry two guns 
worn low nor use 
them with frantic 
speed at the drop 
ofahat. The rider 
that went thus 
equipped and whose 
speech and action 
came simultane- 
ously cloaked in the 
acrid reek of a 
fanned gun was an 
individual whose 
demise was sooner 
rather than later 
cheerfully accom- 
plished by town 
marshals reared in 
the tradition of 
Mr. Hickok. None the less, Miss Dane’s 
appreciation is significant. 

There will assuredly come a_ time 
when all these books, history and fiction 
and, indeed, everything that has dealt 
with the cowboy, will be coveted rarities 
in the libraries of men wise enough in 
their generation to perceive and appreciate 
the great qualities of courage and integrity 
in an American type forced out of exis- 
tence by progress and the changing times. 
Such men have laid and will lay hands on 
everything that commemorates it. Per- 
haps the cowboy will continue for a score 
of years yet to constitute the rugged 
keystone of many a plot, but it is more 
probable that already he has swung his 
pony toward a far horizon and, light 
heartedly enough, is leaving our pages the 
drabber for his going. Vaya con Dios, Ca- 
ballero—fortunately a literature remains. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine and the publishing of books 
never get past the editors’ desks that we have decided to devote a few pages every month to 


sharing some of them with our readers. 


These include an acquaintance with writers, 


letters from readers, and a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as 


they interest us—THE EpiTors. 


N THE Worvp’s Work for January 
Clayton Hamilton will discuss the 


Shakespearean revival that has re-- 


cently swept the American stage. 

Skeptics have murmured, not with- 
out some small reason perhaps, that the 
pulmotor of art must be in the last 
stages of disrepair, such has been its con- 
tinual and violent usage at the hands 
of Shakespearean revivalists every two 
years or so. He is, the skeptics aver, 
constantly in a state of revival. Booth, 
Mansfield, and Irving, Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree—whom his youthful and 
brilliant brother Max failed to recognize 
in his beard, the time-honored hairiness 
of Shylock—and many others of less 
fortune and repute played the great parts 
in the closing decades of the Nineteenth 
Century. Stock companies for the last 
twenty years have been playing Shake- 
speare sporadically from coast to coast, 
earning now and again brief notices from 
dramatic critics and occasionally such 
thrusts as that which was levelled at the 
actor who in “Hamlet” played the King 
to an apparently appreciative audience. 
Mr. , wrote a sufficiently well- 
known critic, played the King all evening 
as though he was afraid some one else 
was going to play the ace. 

Quite recently in New York, however, 
distinguished actresses whose successes 
were made in parts other than Shakes- 
peare’s, have given notable performances. 
Miss Cowl’s Juliet was exquisite and cu- 
riously enough Miss Barrymore also 





chose Juliet as a vehicle for her distin- 
guished talent. And there was David 
Warfield’s “Merchant of Venice” and 
Jack Barrymore’s very wonderful “ Ham- 
let.” And Walter Hampden. To him 
is due this last and most brilliant re- 
vival, for Mr. Hampden has been playing 
Shakespearean parts for many years and 
has won in the face of indifference and 
non-appreciation a great name through 
the sheer merit of his performances. It 
has become impossible to be skeptical 
about Walter Hampden. 


O$ Se 


Rollin Lynde Hartt, whose two series 
on “When the Negro Comes North” 
and “The Habit of Getting Divorces” 
have appeared in the WorLp’s Work 
during recent months, writes in the 
Worvp’s Work for January the first 
article of a series on prohibition. We 
are apt to look upon the fanatic with a 
pensive eye and if possible tip our hats 
and move away. Weare tired of rhetoric 
dealing with the rights of free-born Amer- 
icans or the salvage of congenital drunk- 
ards. But we are interested in the actual 
facts of how the Eighteenth Amendment 
functions; whether it is doing so suc- 
cessfully or unsuccessfully and if so, why. 
We can do without the theory but we 
want the reality, and Mr. Hartt, who has 
been investigating this reality all over 
the country, will be well prepared to give 
us what we want. 
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Additional features of the magazine for 
January will be Chester H. Rowell’s 
second article on the United States Gov- 
ernment, the second article of French 
Strother’s series on Eugenics, and a post- 
election discussion by Mark Sullivan of 
President Coolidge and the campaigns 
just past. 


2 Se 


Touching Ernest Greenwood’s article 
in this issue of the WorLp’s Work, en- 
titled “The Little Read School Marm,”’ 
in which is printed a box containing 
several astonishing answers made to a 
test set to the students of an American 
rural normal school, we think that the 
test itself is interesting enough to print. 
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Identify the following: 


Abyssinia Hughes 

Harvey De Valera 

Kellogg Yokohama 

Amundsen Kemal Pasha 

Muscle Shoals K. K. K. 

Marathon Lenin 

Firpo Charles H. Levermore 

Bok Lloyd George 

Bonus Lodge 

Macdonald Mellon 

Brookhart J. P. Morgan 

Bulgaria Frances Willard 

Daugherty Maud Ballington Booth 

Child Labor Amend- ~Paderewski 
ment Gorgas 

Dawes Mussolini 

Walsh <——~ ‘Nansen 

Carpentier Oberammergau 

Pinchot Obregon 

Sun Yat Sen Gov. Walton 

Herrin Petrograd 

Bloc Pius XI 

Davis Trotzky 

Ford Sinclair 

Dr. Frederick Cook Steinmetz 


Corfu 


Stinnes (Hugo) 


Curie La Follette & Supreme 
D’Annunzio Court 

rE A. RK. Tariff 

McAdoo Tax-exempt Securities 
Denby Budget 

Al Smith Teapot Dome 

Dinosaur Caliph 

Doheny Underwood 

Tut Leonard Wood 

Charles W. Eliot Mobilization Day 
Lyman Abbott ZR-1 

Albert Fall Borah 

Fiume H. G. Wells 

Poincaré “—— Pershing 

Gandhi Volstead 

Ruhr Babe Ruth 

Venizelos Mile. Suzanne Lenglen 


Hoof and Mouth Dis- 
ease 
Adolfo de la Huerta 


Clara Barton 
Alex. Graham Bell 
Taft 
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Burbank 
Goethals 

Helen Keller 
Robert E. Peary 
Ben. B. Lindsey 
Jane Addams 


Ernest Thompson Seton 

John Wanamaker 

McCutcheon 

Edna Ferber 

Son of the Middle Bor- 
der 


OS Se 


Less than ten years ago bankers and 
brokers and the other people were picking 
up their newspapers and, after some 
minutes of perusing the war news, were 
asking in those well-known accents of 
command “Who is this chap Gibbs?” 
Not that he had not been in the public 
eye before 1915, this chap Gibbs, but 
it was when his were the despatches 
that were stirring people into the realiza- 
tion that after all something of terrific 
import was afoot, that his name became 
familiar to the many. Now Sir Philip 
Gibbs as an observer of world conditions 
and a writer needs no introduction what- 
ever. In a coming issue of the WorRLD’s 
Work he will write of the problems of 
Europe, its conditions and developments, 
as his experienced eye and practiced pen 
have conceived them to be. 


OS So 


Certainly the bequests of the magni- 
ficent libraries of J. P. Morgan and of 
Henry E. Huntington to the nation were 
of the highest possible value in furthering 
throughout the country the cause of the 
liberal arts. Both libraries possess treas- 
ures that might otherwise have remained 
inviolate behind the locked doors of pri- 
vate ownership. Now these treasures are 
at the service of education and intelligent 
observation. The Wor.Lp’s Work has 
been fortunate enough to secure photo- 
graphs hitherto unpublished of the Hunt- 
ington Library at San Marino,California, 
among them facsimilies of some of its 
priceless manuscripts. They will appear 
in the January issue. 
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How clean is sport? But there are 
sports and sports. There are professional 
sports and amateur sports and, in a class 
by themselves, college sports. Very re- 
cently in a professional sport two mem- 

















bers of a prominent baseball club were 
accused of corruption and deprived of 
their share in the World’s Series money. 
And four years ago occurred the lamen- 
table and ever to be regretted scandal that 
left another World’s Series as mud- 
bespattered as the principals of a recent 
Cabinet exposé. 

Jack Dempsey once told us that, while 
boxing was usually honest, wrestling 
might often be practiced with an eye to 
illegal gain; but yet another and older 
pugilist admitted to having “taken one 
on the jaw” more times than once and 
collected to his profit. Amateur sports 
seem far more antiseptic, but there have 
been college teams accused of paying 
young men to play with them and col- 
leges here and there whose athletes, it 
has been hinted, were drawn to them by 
offers of free tutelage and board. So who 
can tell? If any one, Walter Camp, who 
might well be called the dean of American 
athletics, is able to do so. He has his 
finger pretty well on the pulse of sport in 
general in this country. His article, 
“How Clean is Sport,” will appear in an 
early issue. 
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“Men Who Tithe,” by William G, 
Shepherd, appeared in the WorLD’s 
Work for July. Many people have writ- 
ten asking either for the names of those 
who have tithed to the generous develop- 
ment of their material and spiritual lives, 
or for a fuller exposition of the theory. 
The article has proved itself of genuine 
significance in a day when only a fortu- 
nate few are able to find in their beliefs 
sustenance for the spirit and courage for 
the direction of their lives. Mr. Connell 
contributes a valuable bit of appreciation 
and the points he makes are of real 
interest. 


To lhe Editor, Wortv’s Work. 

Sir: 1 wish to express great appreciation 
of the recent article in Worip’s.WorK on 
“Men Who Tithe.” Just now it is a whole- 
some sign of the times to observe a so-called 
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secular magazine turning attention to such a 
subject as tithing. 

A few years since, inspired by the Centenary 
Movement in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and kindred enterprises in other denomina- 
tions, much space was given to the subject of 
Christian Stewardship in thé Church papers. 
At the present time the religious press is almost 
silent on that topic, with consequent woeful 
loss in incomeand greatly imperiled benevolent 
enterprises. I am wondering whether this is 
to prove another case in which the Church 
through neglect is to surrender a good thing to 
cutside influences. This, as you know, has 
been characteristic of the Christian Church. 
Pre-occupation with theological controversy 
has resulted in neglect of duty and privilege 
in one direction after another, until outside 
movements of necessity have arisen to fill the 
need. 

Why the many fraternal societies? The 
opening chapters of the Book of Acts make 
clear that the early Church was a perfectly 
satisfying brotherhood. William Booth was 
the truest son of John Wesley of the past 
hundred years, but found it necessary to or- 
ganize the Salvation Army because Wesley’s 
followers had lost their founder’s passion for 
the down-and-out classes. 

The rise of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
testify to the neglectful attitude of the de- 
nominational bodies toward the physical and 
social requirements of young men and women. 

Christian Science is here because mentally 
sick folks were not taught by the organized 
Church to realize the physical benefits that 
belong to a robust Christian faith. 

Philanthropic foundations spring up outside 
the Church because a philanthropically vision- 
less Church offers no medium through which 
to carry on such humanitarian work on a 
great scale. 

“Partnership with God” is a doctrine that 
of right belongs to the Church. I am won- 
dering if history is about to repeat itself and 
this good thing to be so neglected by organized 
Christianity that men must needs learn its 
practice elsewhere. Verily “the children of 
this world are in their generation wiser than 
the children of light.” 

] assure you that such articles as ‘Men Who 
Tithe” and Wortp’s Work editorial com- 
ments are appreciated more than religious 
editors are aware. 


Geo. S. CONNELL. 
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